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Romance  and  Politics 
in  the  Court  of  Elizabeth  I 


Anne  Venable  Edmunds 
1981-82 


Introduction 

The  reign  of  Elizabeth  I  has  traditionally  been  presented  as 
a  Golden  Age  of  peace  and  prosperity  in  England.   Proponents  of  this 
view  include  such  revered  historians  as  Sir  John  Neale,  John  Bennett 
Black,  Gordon  Strachey,  John  Nichols,  and  of  course,  William  Camden. 
The  Court  of  Elizabeth  has  been  treated  by  them  and  others  primarily 
as  the  center  of  culture  and  romance,  where  gallant  favorites  of  the 
Queen  competed  through  flattering  verse  and  noble  acts  of  chivalry 
for  a  larger  share  of  the  Queen's  favor.   Elizabeth,  the  canny  mistress 
of  glorious  court,  is  seen  judiciously  placing  her  courtiers  in  stra- 
tegic positions  like  checkers  on  a  checkerborad.   Her  courtiers  are 
presented  currying  for  her  favor  and  serving  devotedly  for  the  glory 
of  God,  Queen,  and  Country.   The  main  sources  of  this  traditional  view 
of  the  Elizabethan  court  are  the  literature  and  art  of  the  period. 
As  the  most  readily  available  of  historical  documents,  they  have  led 
(or  misled)  many  historians  to  follow  this  view  of  the  court  and 
Queen. 

The  literature  and  art  of  the  period,  however,  are  highly  romanti- 
cized.  They  reflect  an  on-going  drama,  played  out  by  Queen  and  courti- 
ers, which  will  be  referred  to  in  this  paper  as  the  courtly  romance. 
The  court  was  the  center  of  this  dramatic  romance.   In  it,  the  Queen 
herself  was  portrayed  as  a  paragon  of  justice,  virtue,  and  wisdom. 
The  romance  developed  around  that  image  of  her,  with  her  courtiers 
playing  the  roles  of  servants  and  adorers  of  her  Majesty.   The  courtly 
romance  was  propagated  at  court  and  throughout  the  country  through 


art  and  literature,  pageantry  and  ceremony. 

The  courtly  romance  was  important  in  itself,  for  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  artistic  expression.   However,  for  the  historian,  it  is 
even  more  valuable  for  its  political  expression.   Unfortunately,  the 
politics  of  the  realm  are  rarely  examined  in  the  context  of  the  court 
and  court  culture.   Still,  the  court  was  more  than  the  cultural  cen- 
ter of  England;  it  was  also  the  center  of  English  politics.   The 
Crown  was  the  ultimate  source  of  patronage,  the  key  to  the  political 
structure  of  the  kingdom.   Moreover,  politics  in  England  still  de- 
pended to  a  large  extent  on  royal  participation.   Presence  at  court 
was  necessary  for  an  active  involvement  in  national  politics,  and 
that  was  the  place  where  political  battles  were  fought. 

The  Court  of  Elizabeth  cannot  be  properly  understood  unless  it 
is  studied  in  both  its  cultural  and  political  aspects.   A  purely  cul- 
tural study  ignores  or  confuses  the  issue  of  the  actual  political 
structure  of  the  court  and  the  political  struggles  that  were  fought 
there  daily.   A  narrowly  political  study  of  the  court  does  not  take 
into  account  the  philosophic  and  cultural  vision  that  lay  behind 
politics.   Historians  have,  for  the  most  part,  neglected  the  politi- 
cal aspect  of  the  court  and  the  relationships  between  court  culture 
and  politics.   This  neglect  has  resulted  in  an  imbalanced  view  of 
the  court. 

As  one  step  in  achieving  a  more  balanced  view  of  the  Elizabethan 
court,  this  paper  is  an  attempt  to  define  some  of  the  relationships 
that  existed  between  the  cultural  and  political  aspects  of  the  court. 
The  first  chapter  will  examine  the  courtly  romance  for  recurring 
images  or  motifs  relevant  to  politics.  The  second  chapter  will  es- 


tablish  the  usefulness  of  the  courtly  romance  in  political  thought 
by  examining  its  philosophical  context.   The  third  chapter  will  turn 
to  the  political  structure  of  the  Elizabethan  court  in  preparation 
for  defining  relationships  between  the  cultural  and  political  aspects 
of  the  court.   The  fourth  chapter  will  examine  the  careers  of  several 
of  the  courtiers  to  demonstrate  ways  in  which  they  combined  politics 
and  the  arts.   The  fifth  and  final  chapter  will  be  dedicated  to  con- 
clusions. 


Chapter  1 
The  Courtly  Romance 

Art  historians  have  demonstrated  that  it  was  not  a  mere  woman 
who  presided  over  the  court  of  England  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century.   Nor  was  it  merely  a  woman  who  rode  on  progress 
throughout  her  country  for  the  adulation  of  her  people.   There  was 
a  woman,  Queen  Elizabeth  I,  but  she  was  idealized  beyond  human 
identity.   She  ruled,  art  historians  have  claimed,  through  a  mask 
created  for  her  by  her  courtiers,  the  royal  image-makers.   Roy  Strong 
in  particular  has  pointed  to  what  he  calls  the  "Cult  of  Elizabeth" 
which  enabled  her  to  rule  through  an  apotheosis  of  herself.    Eliza- 
beth was  at  once  presented  as  the  sovereign  and  just  ruler  of  her 
people,  and  the  virtuous  lady  to  whom  her  knights  owed  service  and 
loyalty.   The  image  of  the  Queen  was  developed  and  spread  through 
the  cultural  media  of  the  sixteenth  century:   painting,  drama,  liter- 
ary tributes,  processions,  pageants,  and  festivals. 

The  image  of  the  Queen  was  the  pivot  around  which  turned  an 
entire  romance  played  out  by  Queen  and  courtiers.   It  was  a  romance 
of  chivalry,  honor,  and  devotion  to  the  virgin  Queen.   In  the  ro- 
mantic world  they  created,  the  courtiers  based  their  devotion  to  the 
Queen  on  the  attributes  they  assigned  her.  They  developed  their  own 
roles  in  the  romance  to  complement  her  image.   This  chapter  will  ex- 
amine the  courtly  romance  as  it  is  presented  in  several  cultural 
forms.   It  will  concentrate  mostly  on  the  creation  of  Elizabeth's 
image,  as  the  focal  point  of  the  courtly  romance. 


Portraits  of  the  Queen  were  a  natural  place  to  develop  and  ex- 
press her  image.   Because  of  the  romantic  and  idealistic  nature  of 
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image,  in  painting  it  was  developed  symbolically.   Various  symbols, 

3 
used  repeatedly,  came  to  have  allegorical  significance.   The  ermine, 

for  example,  with  its  pure  white  fur,  represented  chastity.   The 
allusion  is  derived  from  the  device  of  King  Ferrante  of  Naples,  which 
depicts  an  ermine  with  the  motto,  Malo  Mori  quam  Feodari,  'Rather 
dead  than  Spotted*.  The  seive,  too,  represented  Elizabeth's  chasti- 
ty.  Its  significance  is  derived  from  the  story  of  the  vestal  virgin 
Tucca,  who,  when  accused  of  impurity,  filled  a  seive  with  water  and 

carried  it  from  the  Tiber  River  to  the  Temple  of  Vesta  without  spill- 
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ing  a  drop.   The  Ermine  Portrait  of  1595  and  the  Seive  Portrait  of 

1580  are  clear  examples  of  the  use  of  these  two  symbols.   In  both 

of  these  portraits,  the  Queen  is  dressed  in  black  and  white,  also 

symbolic  of  her  constancy  and  her  purity. 

Another  symbol  of  Elizabeth's  chaste  virginity  is  the  white  rose 

eglantine.   The  rose  is  the  symbol  of  royalty,  and  par  excel lance 

the  symbol  of  the  Tudor  line,  which  united  the  white  and  red  roses 

of  York  and  Lancaster.   But  the  eglantine,  the  virgin  rose,  was  the 

special  symbol  of  Elizabeth  Tudor.   At  the  Accession  Day  Tilt  of  1590, 

a  Temple  of  the  Vestal  Virgins  was  erected  in  the  tiltyard.   Before 

it  stood  a  single  column,  the  symbol  in  art  of  constancy  *nd  fortitude, 

entwined  by  an  eglantine  bush.   The  eglantine  is  also  found  in  the 

Phoenix  Jewel  in  the  British  Museum,  which  bears  an  image  of  the  Queen 
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encircled  by  the  double  Tudor  rose  and  eglantine. 

The  phoenix  itself  was  another  symbol  of  Elizabeth's  chastity. 

More  than  that,  however,  the  rare  bird  symbolized  the  Queen's  unique- 


ness  in  the  world,  for  her  virtues  set  her  apart  from  other  men. 
Another  avian  image  of  Elizabeth  is  the  pelican.   Believed  to  feed 
its  young  with  its  own  blood,  the  pelican  represented  Elizabeth  as 
the  loving  mother  of  her  people.   Even  more  startlingly,  it  repre- 
sented her  as  governor  of  the  Church  by  identifying  her  with  Christ, 
who  shed  His  blood  for  the  Church. 

The  crescent  moon,  found  often  in  portraits  in  jewelry,  indi- 
cates that  Elizabeth  is  to  be  identified  with  the  moon  goddess,  Diana. 
As  Diana,  she  is  chaste,  and  as  the  crescent  moon  she  is  young  and 
beautiful.   But  the  moon  symbol  means  more:   as  the  moon  governs  the 
tides,  so  Elizabeth,  victor  over  the  Armada,  is  supreme  over  the  seas. 

Other  symbols  of  Elizabeth's  governance  are  the  sword,  which 
symbolized  justice;  the  olive  branch,  which  symbolized  order  and 
peace;  and  the  globe  of  the  world,  which  pointed  to  Elizabeth  as  the 
Imperial  Queen.   The  sword  and  the  olive  branch  are  both  found  in  the 
Ermine  Portrait;  in  the  Armada  Portrait  of  1588,   the  Queen's  hand 
rests  on  a  globe,  symbolizing  her  newly  won  claim  to  the  title  of 
Empress  of  the  Seas. 

The  most  blatantly  imperialistic  portrait  of  Elizabeth  is  an 
engraving  done  by  Crispin  de  Passe  in  1596.   Elizabeth  holds  in  one 
hand  the  orb  and  scepter  of  rule,  and  in  the  other  she  holds  the 
olive  branch  of  the  peace  of  the  Golden  Age.   She  stands  between  two 
columns,  imitating  the  imperial  device  of  Charles  V.   The  suggestion 
is  that  his  imperial  destiny  h^s  been  transferred  to  her.  The  back- 
ground of  the  picture  depicts  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 

England's  victory  over  the  might  of  both  Spain  and  the  Pope. 
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Another  important  portrait,  the  Rainbow  Portrait  of  1600,   de- 


picts  Elizabeth  as  the  inaugurator  of  the  Golden  Age.   In  her  hand 
she  holds  a  rainbow,  the  symbol  of  the  promise  of  the  Golden  Age 
and  of  peace  after  storms.   She  is  young  and  beautiful  (contrary  to 
her  true  appearance  in  1600),  and  her  dress  is  covered  with  spring 
flowers,  indicating  the  eternal  spring  of  the  Golden  Age.   She  is 
here  the  goddess  of  youth  and  beauty,  the  goddess  of  love  as  well 
and  chastity.   As  Elizabeth  grew  older,  such  themes  became  more  neces- 
sary to  sustain  her  image  and  more  dominant  in  her  portraits. 

Such  symbols  represent  various  personal  aspects  of  Elizabeth's 
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image.   Another  picture,  called  the  Procession  Picture,   depicts 

Elizabeth  in  relation  to  her  Court  and  the  role  of  a  courtier  in  re- 
lation to  his  Queen.  The  picture  was  commissioned  by  the  Earl  of 
Worcester  in  1601  and  commemorates  him  in  his  role  as  master  of  court 
ceremony,  for  he  succeeded  Essex  as  Master  of  the  Horse  and  Earl 
Marshal  in  that  year.   In  the  picture,  Worcester  is  the  central  figure 
beside  the  Queen,  and  his  houses  are  shown  in  the  background.  The 
picture  is  meant  to  glorify  Worcester,  but  Worcester  only  ^n  his  role 
as  the  Queen's  favorite.  His  proximity  to  her  is  the  essence  of  his 
honor.   She  sits  above,  while  he  presides  over  the  ceremony  below  her. 
This  painting  does  not  depict  a  specific  occasion,  but  rather  an  idea: 
that  of  the  honor  of  a  courtier  reflected  from  the  glory  of  his  sover- 
eign. 

Elizabeth,  in  this  painting,  is  being  pushed  by  her  grooms  in 
some  sort  of  triumphal  carriage.   She  is  covered  by  a  canopy  carried 
by  her  nobles.  The  Knights  of  the  Garter  head  the  procession,  and  the 
Queen  is  followed  by  her  grooms  and  the  ladies  of  her  court.   Gentle- 
men pensioners  serve  as  marshals  lining  the  route,  and  behind  them 


the  Queen's  subjects  press  for  a  glimpse  of  their  sovereign.   She 
is  the  eternally  youthful  goddess  of  the  Court,  borne  by  her  nobili- 
ty through  the  countryside  for  the  adoration  of  her  subjects. 

Painting,  then,  provides  an  instructive  overview  of  the  image 
of  Elizabeth.   Whether  presented  alone  or  in  the  midst  of  her  court, 
she  is  set  apart  as  an  image  for  devotion.   Always  her  image  is 
developed  symbolically,  giving  the  impression  that  she  transcends 
literal  representation.   Various  paintings  contribute  different  themes, 
but  they  all  contribute  to  the  conglomerate  image  of  Elizabeth.   It  is 
futile  to  ask  whether  the  paintings  of  Elizabeth  created  her  image 
or  simply  expressed  it;  they  did  both  simultaneously,  proclaiming 
and  celebrating  her  glory. 

It  is  evident  in  the  paintings  that  Elizabeth's  image  was  created 
consciously  and  developed  thematically.   The  same  is  true  in  the 
literature  of  the  period.   Each  of  the  aspects  of  Elizabeth's  image 
found  in  art  has  its  parallel  in  literature.   As  Glorianna,  she  is 
the  lady  of  a  glorious  and  chivalric  court.   As  Astrea,  the  goddess 
of  justice  in  Vergil's  IV  Ecologue,  she  ushers  in  the  Golden  Age. 
As  Eliza,  "queen  of  shepherds  all,"  she  is  the  pastoral  goddess  of 
springtime  and  romance.   As  Venus,  she  is  the  goddess  of  love  and 
beauty;  as  Belphoebe  she  represents  virginal  chastity.   As  Cynthia 
she  rules  the  sea,  and  as  Diana  she  takes  the  place  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
in  the  hearts  of  her  people.   As  Deborah,  the  Old  Testament  judge  and 
restorer  of  Israel,  she  is  the  arbiter  of  true  religion  and  justice. 

The  Hymns  of  Astrea,  a  series  of  acrostics  written  by  Sir  John 
Davies  in  1599,  reflect  an  image  of  Elizabeth  similar  to  that  of  the 
Rainbow  Portrait.   The  Hymns ,  published  at  a  time  when  Davies  was  in 


deep  public  disgrace,  were  part  of  his  attempt  to  regain  the  favor 

of  society  and  the  court.   As  such,  they  are  representative  of  the 

conventional  view.   Elizabeth  in  them  is  the  initiator  of  the  Golden 

Age,  in  whose  single  person  all  the  virtues  are  combined.   In  the 

first  hymn,  Elizabeth  as  Astrea  brings  in  the  Golden  Age,  and  the 

next  nine  hymns  develop  that  theme.  The  eternal  spring  of  the 

Golden  Age  here  represents  "our  states  faire  spring"  (Hymn  3),  the 

age  of  peace  and  pleasure.   Both  May  and  September  are  praised  for 

her  sake.   Davies  calls  the  flowers  of  spring  to  do  homage  to  her 

(Hymn  9),  as  well  as  the  day  and  night,  represented  by  the  lark  and 

the  nightingale  (Hymns  5  and  6). 

In  Hymns  13-19,  Davies  praises  all  the  various  aspects  of  her 

mind,  from  her  wit  (Hymn  15)  to  "her  memorie  wherein  is  writ/  all 

knowledge  admirable"  (Hymn  17).   After  confirming  that  although  she 

is  heavenly,  she  does  indeed  have  a  heart  and  therefore  passions,  he 

goes  on  to  praise  the  passions  of  her  heart,  which  "increase  each 

virtue  of  her  mind"  (Hymn  20).   Moving  on  to  her  virtues,  Davies 

praises  her  wisdom,  her  justice,  her  magnanimity,  and  her  moderation 

(Hymns  22-25).   Perhaps  the  most  startling  of  all  is  the  eighth  hymn, 

in  which  Davies  calls  all  the  princes  of  the  world  to  do  homage  to 

her: 

E  urope,  the  Earthes  sweete  Paradise: 
L  et  all  thy  Kings  that  would  be  wise, 
I  n  Politique  Devotion: 
S  aile  hither  to  observe  her  eyes, 
A  nd  marke  her  heavenly  motion. 

B  rave  Princes  of  this  civill  age, 
E  nter  into  this  pilgrimage; 
T  his  Saints  tongue  is  an  oracle, 
K  er  eye  hath  made  a  Prince  a  Page, 
A  nd  workes  each  day  a  Miracle. 
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R  aise  but  your  lookes  to  her,  and  see 

E  ven  the  true  beames  of  Majestie, 

G  reat  Princes,  marke  her  duly; 

I  f  all  the  world  you  do  survey, 

N  o  forehead  spreades  so  bright  a  Ray, 

A  nd  notes  a  Prince  so  truly. H 

Elizabeth,  in  these  hymns,  is  more  than  human.   She  is  "the 
Empress  of  Flowers,"  "the  Queen  of  Love,"  the  light  of  the  sun.   She 
is  the  goddess  to  whose  shrine  the  princes  of  the  world  make  pilgrim- 
ages.  Hymns,  after  all,  are  sung  to  a  divine  being.   Here,  in  words, 
is  the  same  goddess  of  the  portraits,  who  unites  all  the  virtues  in 
herself  and  remains  unique  in  the  world. 

Davies*  poetry  is  intended  as  public  poetry.   It  was  meant  as  a 
public  tribute  to  the  Queen.   Another  sort  of  poetry  was  written  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh.   His  poetry,  although  part  of  his  public  image, 
was  much  more  personal  in  tone  and  content,  and  most  of  it  was  not 
intended  for  publication.   Raleigh's  poetry,  like  Davies',  reveals 
again  the  image  of  the  Queen.   But  as  Stephen  Greenblatt  has  pointed 
out,  Raleigh's  poetry  also  demonstrates  that  other  aspect  of  the 

courtly  romance,  role-playing  by  courtiers  in  relation  to  their 
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sovereign.    Raliegh's  role  in  the  courtly  drama  was  to  be  the 

Queen's  faithful  young  lover  and  favorite,  and  his  poems  to  her  re- 
flect that  role.  In  'Those  Eyes  which  set  my  fancie  on  a  fire,'  he 
praises  Elizabeth  as  the  beautiful  but  unattainable  lady  of  courtly 

love  tradition.   In  'Praised  be  Diana's  faire  and  harmless  light,' 

13 
he  makes  Elizabeth  a  goddess  and  himself  her  worshipper. 

Raleigh  had  a  spectacular  career.   He  rose  from  relative  ob- 
scurity to  the  most  favored  position  at  court  by  means  of  sheer  charm 
and  ability  to  please  the  Queen.   In  1592,  however,  he  fell  from 
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favour  by  ruining  his  role  as  the  Queen's  faithful  lover.   Raleigh 

had  secretly  married;  moreover,  he  had  married  one  of  the  Queen's 

chaste  maids  of  honor,  Elizabeth  Throckmorton.   Elizabeth  promptly 

had  both  locked  in  the  Tower.   While  there  he  wrote  the  Ocean  to 

Cynthia,  in  which  he  reaffirmed  his  role  as  the  Queen's  faithful 

lover  in  an  attempt  to  regain  her  favor.   He  presents  himself  as  the 

dejected  lover  cruelly  abandoned  by  his  mistress.   His  error,  he 

claims,  was  the  result  of  a  short-lived  fancy;  his  love  for  the  Queen, 

eternal.   Turning  the  tables  on  the  Queen,  he  makes  his  punishment 

seem  unjustly  harsh  and  gives  her  the  blame  for  his  distress. 

The  Ocean  was  probably  never  shown  to  the  Queen  and  was  probably 

not  intended  for  her  eyes.   If  it  had  been,  it  is  doubtful  that  the 

result  would  have  been  beneficial  to  Raleigh.   However,  from  the  Tower, 

Raleigh  wrote  a  letter  to  Robert  Cecil  which  he  did  mean  for  the  Queen. 

Again,  he  casts  himself  as  the  Queen's  rejected  lower: 

My  heart  was  never  broken  till  this  day,  that  1  hear  the 
Queen  goes  away  so  far  off, --whom  1  have  followed  so  many 
years  with  so  great  love  and  desire,  in  so  many  journeys,  and 
am  now  left  behind  her,  in  a  dark  prison  all  alone.   ...  I 
that  was  wont  to  behold  her  riding  like  Alexander,  hunting  like 
Diana,  walking  like  Venus,  the  gentle  wind  blowing  her  hair 
about  her  pure  cheeks,  like  a  nymph;  sometime  sitting  in  the 
shade  like  a  goddess;  sometime  singing  like  an  angell;  some- 
time playing  like  Orpheus.   .  .  .All  those  times  past — the 
loves,  the  sythes,  the  sorrows,  the  desires,  can  they  not  way 
down  one  frail  misfortune?  Cannot  one  dropp  of  gall  be  hidden 
in  so  great  heaps  of  sweetness?  I  may  then  conclude,  Spes  et 
fort una,  valete.   She  is  gone,  in  whom  I  trusted,  and  of  me 
hath  not  one  thought  of  mercy,  nor  any  respect  of  that  that 
was.14 

Raleigh's  awareness  of  his  role  in  relation  to  the  Queen  is 

evident.   He  is  also  conscious  of  the  role  she  plays.   Both  are 

highly  romanticized  and  symbolic.   Elizabeth  was  hardly  nymph-like; 

and  Raleigh's  heart,  though  no  doubt  broken,  was  not  broken  through 
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lost  love,  but  lost  favor.   Their  relationship,  expressed  in  Raleigh's 
writings,  demonstrates  the  symbolic  use  of  the  courtly  love  tradition 
in  the  Elizabethan  court. 

The  Elizabethan  court  inherited  another  vehicle  for  symbolism 
in  the  chivalric  tradition.   Chivalric  symbolism  found  its  most  com- 
plete expression  in  pageantry  and  festivals.   These  included  masques, 
tournaments,  and  processions*,  and  combined  art  and  architecture  with 
drama,  music,  and  dance.  The  most  outstanding  example  of  public 
spectacle  in  Elizabethan  England  is  the  Accession  Day  festivities, 

staged  each  year  on  17  November,  the  anniversary  of  Elizabeth's  ac- 

15 
cession  to  the  throne.    In  reformed  England,  they  replaced  the  cele- 
bration of  Catholic  holy  days  with  a  celebration  of  the  State,  and  by 
the  1590's  the  day  h^d  become  as  important  in  the  calendar  as  Christmas 
or  Easter.   It  was  celebrated  throughout  the  country  with  bellringing, 
bonfires,  feasts,  and  pageants  in  the  Queen's  honor. 

At  court,  the  festivities  centered  around  a  tournament  in  which 
all  of  England's  'fair  knights'  turned  out  to  compete  for  the  honor 
of  their  sovereign  lady.   The  tournaments  were  begun  in  the  1570 's 
on  an  informal  level  by  Sir  Henry  Lee,  the  Queen's  Master  of  the 
Horse.  They  rapidly  evolved  into  grand  public  spectacle,  requiring 
months  of  preparation  and  costing  hundreds  of  pounds.  There  are 
records  of  courtiers  who  tried  to  excuse  themselves  from  the  tilts, 
usually  without  success.   In  1602,  George  Clifford,  Third  Earl  of 
Cumberland,  pleaded  an  injured  arm  (although  his  real  reasons  for 
wanting  to  be  excused  were  probably  financial),  but  the  Queen  required 
his  presence  to  do  her  honor. 

The  tilters  in  these  tournaments  were  the  Queen's  gentlemen 
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pensioners  together  with  the  young  nobility,  all  eager  to  impress 
and  pay  compliment  to  the  Queen.   Some  of  the  tournaments  had  specific 
themes,  magnifying  some  aspect  of  Elizabeth's  image.   At  the  1590  tilt 
she  was  honored  as  the  vestal  virgin.   In  1580  it  seems  that  she  was 
presented  as  Minerva,  and  in  1595  as  Astrea. 

The  procedure  at  the  Accession  Day  tournaments  was  similar  to 
that  used  in  courts  throughout  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Each  knight,  with  his  squires  and  liveried  servants,  made  a  triumphal 
entry  into  the  tiltyard  on  horseback  or  in  a  pageant  car.   He  pro- 
ceeded to  the  tilt  gallery,  where  the  Queen  sat  with  her  attendants. 
A  squire  would  mount  the  stairs  below  the  Queen's  window,  deliver  a 
speech  to  the  Queen,  and  present  her  with  his  master's  imprese  shield. 
Then  the  tilting  took  place.   No  prizes  were  given--all  was  done  in 
the  Queen's  honor--but  each  participant  received  the  thanks  of  his 
sovereign  lady. 

The  tilting  itself  was  still  an  important  part  of  the  tournament, 
especially  to  the  populace.   Spectators  were  given  cards  on  which  they 
could  keep  a  tally  of  the  score.   But  certainly  towards  the  end  of  the 
reign,  the  importance  of  the  actual  sport  declined  as  the  importance 
of  the  spectacular  aspect  rose. 

The  tournaments  were  highly  symbolic.   In  general,  they  presented 
a  romanticized  aura  of  chivalry,  a  glorious  court,  and  a  fair  lady. 
But  the  specific  imagery  used  by  individual  tilters  reveals  far  more. 
Each  tilter  chose  a  theme  from  which  he  derived  his  own  disguise,  the 
symbolic  colors  of  the  livery  of  his  servants,  the  theme  of  his  imprese 
shield,  and  the  props  for  his  pageant  car.   Each  knight's  theme  usually 
had  an  autobiographical  element,  by  which  he  made  either  some  compli- 
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ment  or  some  petition  to  the  Queen.   For  instance,  the  Earl  of 
Cumberland  came  in  1600  as  a  Discontented  Knight  because  the  Queen 
had  not  granted  him  the  governorship  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.   In  1593 
Sir  Robert  Carey,  in  disgrace  with  the  Queen  because  of  his  marriage, 
came  as  an  Unknown  Forsaken  Knight,  showing  his  penitence.   (How 
similar  to  Raleigh's  complaints  from  the  Tower!) 

Accounts  of  the  tournaments  provided  the  occasion  for  many  liter- 
ary tributes  to  the  Queen  and  her  fair  knights.   Book  Two  of  Sidney's 
New  Arcadia  describes  the  1584  tilt,  at  which  he  and  Lee  opened  the 
ceremonies.   Lee  was  disguised  as  Laelius,  led  by  a  nymph.   Sidney  was 
disguised  as  Philisides,  his  squires  dressed  as  shepherds  with  lances 
disguised  as  sheephooks.   As  another  example,  Sir  Robert  Peele's 
Polyhymnia  describes  the  tilt  of  1590: 

Wherefore,  when  thirty-two  were  come  and  gone, 

Years  of  her  reign,  days  of  her  country's  peace, 

Elizabeth,  great  empress  of  the  world, 

Britannia's  Atlas,  star  of  England's  globe, 

That  sways  the  massy  sceptre  of  her  land, 

And  holds  the  royal  reins  of  Albion; 

Began  the  gladsome  sunny  day  to  shine, 

That  draws  in  length  date  of  her  golden  reign, 

And  thirty-three  she  numbereth  in  her  throne, 

That  long  in  happiness  and  peace  I  pray 

May  number  many  to  these  thirty-three. 

Wherefore  it  fares  as  whilom  and  of  yore, 

In  armour  bright  and  sheen  fair  England's  knights, 

In  honour  of  their  peerless  sovereign, 

High  mistress  of  ther  service,  thoughts,  and  lives, 

Make  to  the  tilt  amain;  and  trumpets  sound, 

And  princely  coursers  neigh  and  champ  the  bit: 

When  all,  addressed  for  deeds  of  high  devoir, 

Press  to  the  sacred  presence  of  their  prince.*® 

Peele  goes  on  in  his  rather  tedious  style  to  describe  each  of 

thirteen  pairs  of  knights  as  they  enter  the  tiltyard.   His  poem  is 

important  not  for  its  literary  value,  but  for  his  descriptions  of 

the  courtiers'  disguises  and  as  a  contemporary  presentation  of  the 
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glory  of  the  queen  and  her  court. 

Like  the  Accession  Day  tilts,  the  ceremonies  related  to  the 
Order  of  the  Garter  were  developed  into  grand  celebrations  of  the 
Fairie  Queen  of  Chivalry.   Each  St.  George's  Day,  the  Garter  Knights 
congregated  at  Windsor  for  feasts  and  services,  all  culminating  in 
a  great  procession.  The  procession  became  a  public  spectacle  for 
the  adulation  of  the  knights  and  their  sovereign  lady. 

The  installation  of  new  knights  provided  the  occasion  for  more 

public  spectacle:   in  the  last  decade  of  the  reign,  the  traditional 

ride  of  the  new  knights  to  Windsor  grew  to  a  spectacular  cavalcade, 

with  each  knight  competing  for  the  grandest  entry.   Roy  Strong 

describes  one  such  occasion: 

In  1595,  the  newly  elected  Knights  agreed  to  take  only 
fifty  men  apiece,  'but  now  I  hear',  reported  Rowland  Whyte 
to  Sir  Robert  Sidney,  'that  my  Lord  Chamberlain  will  have 
300,  and  Sir  Henry  Lee«eo.  The  ride  of  Lee  and  his  companions 
was  as  splendid  as  the  entry  of  knights  at  the  Accession 
Day  Tilts.   Sir  Henry  Lee's  men  were  dressed  in  blue,  Lord 
Mount  joy's  in  blue  and  purple,  Lord  Hunsdon's  in  orange 
taffeta  and  plumes  and  Lord  Howard's  in  blue  faced  with 
'sad  sea  colour  green' together  with  feathers  and  chains  of 
gold. 19 

The  Order  of  the  Garter  remained  an  anomally  in  Elizabethan 
England--a  medieval  order  with  a  Catholic  patron  saint  in  Protestant 
Renaissance  England!   St.  George  remained  the  patron  saint  of  England 
and  the  Garter,  but  his  significance  had  changed.   His  slaying  of  the 

dragon  became  the  symbol  of  the  Protestant  knight  fighting  the 

20 
Antichrist  of  Rome.    The  frontispiece  of  Spenser's  Fairie  Queene 

illustrates  this  change.   The  piece,  which  serves  as  a  diagram  of 

the  allegory  of  Book  One,  is  a  woodcut  of  St.  George  slaying  the  dragon. 

St.  George  has  become  the  Red  Cross  Knight,  the  Protestant  knight  who 
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defends  true  religion. 

As  the  Order  of  the  Garter  came  to  represent  a  band  of  Protestant 
knights  united  to  defeat  the  dragon  Catholicism,  Elizabeth,  as  the 
sovereign  lady  to  whom  they  owed  chivalric  loyalty,  was  glorified  as 
the  protector  of  the  true  church.  The  rituals  of  the  Garter  pre- 
sented the  Queen  as  the  defender  of  truth  and  the  fount  of  honor. 
They  fostered  an  attitude  of  religious  nationalism  enhanced  with  the 
romance  of  feudal  glory. 

English  pageantry  and  art  retained  a  more  medieval  form  than 
their  Continental  counterparts.   They  showed  very  little  of  the  direct 
copying  of  classical  forms  found  in  Italian  festivities  of  the  six- 
teenth  century.    Nor  did tkey  show  as  much  of  the  influence  of  liter- 
ary Renaissance  humanism  as  did  the  festivals  and  pageants  of  France. 
Although  many  elements  of  classical  humanism  associated  with  the 
Renaissance  are  found  in  English  courtly  culture,  the  over-all  pre- 
sentation remained  medieval.   Ideas  were  expressed  in  medieval  fashion 
through  the  accumulation  of  detail,  with  little  attention  given  to 
perspective  of  time  or  space.   In  art,  we  have  seen  how  the  portraits 
of  Elizabeth  relied  for  their  meaning  on  symbolism  and  the  accumulation 
of  detail.   Although  the  symbols  themselves  evoke  classical  allusions, 
the  use  of  them  is  essentially  medieval.   In  pictures  like  the  Armada 
Picture  and  the  Procession  Picture,  the  perspective  of  time  and  space 
are  not  nearly  so  important  as  the  aggregate  idea  presented  through 
the  picture's  various  segments.   In  the  same  way,  royal  progresses, 
entries,  and  tournaments,  medieval  in  origin,  also  retained  a  medieval 
style  of  presentation.   They  too  relied  on  accumulation  of  diverse 
detail,  with  little  attention  paid  to  its  arrangement  in  time  or  space. 
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Although  English  courtly  culture  was  distinctive,  we  may  by  no 
means  deny  the  influence  of  Continental  culture.  The  Continental 

influence  was  especially  important  in  the  development  of  indoor  festi- 

22 
vals  that  combined  art,  drama,  music,  and  dance.    These  were  already 

common  in  Italy  and  France  by  the  time  the  Tudors  came  to  power  in 
England.  They  were  introduced  into  England  under  Henry  VII  and  de- 
veloped into  a  form  recognizable  as  the  court  masque  under  Henry  VIII. 
English  court  festivals  probably  owe  more  to  Burgundian  influence 
than  any  other.   It  is  at  the  court  of  Henry  VIII  that  the  influence 
of  Burgundian  grandeur  is  most  noticeable.  The  bold,  flashy  Burgundian 
style  suited  him.   Burgundian  influence  is  especially  obvious  in 
English  tilts  in  the  sixteenth  century.   Before  1500,  English  tilts 
had  been  confined  strictly  to  the  business  of  feats  of  arras.   In  six- 
teenth century  English  tournaments  there  was  a  sudden  turn  towards 
chivalric  romance  and  drama.   English  tilters  adopted  the  Burgundian 
use  of  pageant  cars,  exotic  costumes  and  literary  tributes  as  part 
of  the  spectacle,  making  the  tournament  into  more  of  a  disguising  than 
a  military  exercise.   Gordon  Kipling  attributes  the  Burgundian  influ- 
ence mainly  to  a  meeting  in  1500  between  Henry  VII  and  Archduke  Philip 

23 
of  Burgundy  to  discuss  wedding  plans  for  Prince  Arthur.    Philip  drew 

up  a  tournament  challenge  containing  the  elements  of  Burgundian  pagean- 
try that  would  characterize  the  wedding:   the  use  of  pageant  cars, 
costumes,  and  a  tree  on  which  the  knights  would  hang  their  shields 
as  a  gift  of  chivalry.   The  tournament  was  to  represent  an  allegory 
of  love.   The  English  learned  a  great  deal  about  how  to  stage  a 
romantic  tournament  from  this  meeting,  and  almost  immediately  they 
began  incorporating  the  Burgundian  model  into  their  own  tournaments, 
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so  that  Burgundian  motifs  came  to  characterize  Tudor  spectacles. 

Continental  influences  were  important,  but  the  English  had  tra- 
ditions of  their  own.   The  traditions  of  royal  progresses,  entries, 
coronations,  and  religious  festivities  were  ancient  and  well-established 
in  England.   Under  the  Tudors,  however,  such  festivities  were  de- 
veloped into  a  direct  instrument  of  policy.   Since  court  culture  re- 
flected policy,  its  development  fluctuated  with  political  develop- 
ments.  Henry  VII  used  public  spectacle  to  establish  and  consolidate 
the  Tudor  dynasty.   Propaganda  emphasized  his  Lancastrian  and  ancient 
British  descent  in  order  to  establish  his  claim  to  the  throne.   Once 
established,  however,  the  honors  passed  on  to  his  sons,  indicating 
the  foundation  of  a  dynasty.   During  his  reign,  spectacles  were  neither 
grand  nor  frequent,  for  Henry's  image  was  one  of  dignity  and  restraint. 
Henry  VIII* s  belligerent  foreign  policy  and  grand  personal  image  were 
complemented  by  a  burst  of  flamboyant  public  spectacle.   Spectacle 
again  declined  under  Edward  VI  and  Mary,  reflecting  the  political 
tensions  and  sobriety  of  those  years. 

Elizabeth's  accession  to  the  throne  brought  another  change  to  the 
course  of  cultural  development.   Her  reign  reintroduced  some  of  the 
grandeur  seen  in  England  during  her  father's  reign,  but  without  the 
masculine  martial  flavor  of  his  displays.   The  content  of  court  ritual 
had  to  be  modified  to  complement  her  femininity.   The  solution  was  the 
presentation  of  Elizabeth  as  the  virtuous  sovereign  lady  of  a  chivalric 
court. 

As  Elizabethan  cultural  propaganda  differed  in  content  from  that 
of  her  predecessors,  it  also  differed  in  intensity.   The  change  is 
especially  dramatic  following  the  reigns  of  Edward  and  Mary,  under 
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whom  court  culture  nearly  stagnated.   The  propagation  of  Elizabeth's 

25 
image  was  intense  enough  to  be  properly  labelled  a  cult.    We  have 

seen  that  she  was  commonly  identified  with  mythical  goddesses  and 

uniquely  acknowledged  to  possess  all  the  virtues  at  once.   Elizabeth's 

subjects  celebrated  the  glory  of  their  queen  with  religious  zeal,  the 

rituals  of  the  crown  and  state  replacing  those  of  the  church  abandoned 

with  Catholicism. 

Elizabethan  image-making  was  a  more  direct  propaganda  effort  than 

had  previously  been  seen  in  England.  While  many  of  Henry  VII » s  public 

spectacles  had  been  sponsored  civicly  or  individually,  Elizabeth's 

were  almost  all  sponsored  directly  by  her  court.   Literature  was  en- 

26 
tirely  patronized  from  within  the  court.    The  same  was  true  of  the 

portraits  of  the  Queen.   Early  in  the  reign,  there  was  such  a  prolifer- 
ation of  bad  portraits  of  the  Queen  that  in  1563  an  order  was  drafted 
stating  that  since  no  likenesses  of  her  had  "sufficiently  expressed 
the  natural  representation  of  her  majesty's  person,  favour,  or  grace," 
she  had  agreed  to  sit  for  her  portrait  by  some  carefully  chosen  artist. 
No  one  else  W"s  to  make  a  portrait  of  the  Queen  until  he  had  finished; 
afterwards,  qualified  painters  "that  shall  be  known  men  of  understand- 
ing" could  make  likenesses  from  the  official  portrait  according  to 

27 
their  patrons'  discretion. 

Elizabeth's  courtiers  deliberately  created  an  extravagant  romance 

around  themselves  and  the  Queen.   As  they  acted  out  their  roles  in  the 

romance  through  elaborate  symbolism  and  ritual,  they  expressed  the 

Queen's  image  to  her  own  subjects  and  all  the  world.  Their  actions 

raise  questions  about  why  they  bothered  to  create  such  a  fiction  and 

how  they  managed  to  believe  in  it  and  use  it.   It  is  to  those  questions 

that  the  next  chapter  will  turn. 


Chapter  2 
The  Vision  Behind  the  Romance 

It  is  clear  that  the  Elizabethans  had  a  different  perception 
of  the  world  than  we  have  today.   The  mental  contortions  necessary 
to  create  and  sustain  the  fiction  of  the  courtly  romance  may  seem 
staggering  to  us.  Yet  the  romance  was  a  natural  expression  of  the 
values  of  the  age.   In  order  to  understand  its  purpose,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  understand  the  perceptions  of  the  world  of  the  men  who 
created  it.  Their  perceptions  enabled  them  to  create  it,  and  en- 
abled them  to  believe  in  it  and  use  it.   This  paper  proposes  that 
the  courtly  romance  had  real  value  in  the  Elizabethan  court  other 
than  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  artistic  expression  itself.   This 
chapter  will  examine  the  perceptions  of  the  world  of  the  men  who 
created  the  romance  with  the  intention  of  discovering  the  uses  for 
which  they  ordained  it. 

Elizabethan  panegyrists  made  some  extravagant  claims  about 
their  Queen.   Their  claims  were  developed  through  Medieval  symbolism 
and  ritual,  and  couched  in  the  forms  of  feudalistic  chivalry,  but 
they  embodied  some  new  concepts.   Among  those  new  concepts  were  a 
reformed  religion,  a  meritorious  concept  of  honor,  and  an  English 
imperial  dream.   Above  all  and  through  all  was  a  rising  sense  of 
nationalism  and  increased  reverence  for  the  throne.   Feudalism  was 
dead  as  a  mechanism  for  the  organization  of  society,  but  its  forms 
were  still  useful  to  endow  new  concepts  with  ancient  sanction  and 
an  aura  of  familiarity.   Medieval  concepts  were  passe,  but  medieval 
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methods  of  communication  were  still  the  best  way  to  reach  the 
populace. 

Visual  images  were  the  most  important  means  of  mass  communi- 
cation in  the  Middle  Ages.   In  the  words  of  one  seventeenth  century 

man  commending  the  use  of  pageantry,  "Into  the  common  people  things 

1 
enter  sooner  by  the  eyes  than  by  the  ears."    In  the  Catholic  church, 

religion  was  communicated  largely  through  the  visual  images  of  art, 
ritual,  and  ceremony.   With  the  advent  of  Protestantism,  the  use  of 
visual  images  in  the  church  was  modified.   Religious  icons  were  re- 
moved and  the  symbolic  ritual  element  of  the  church  service  was 
trimmed  drastically.   It  was  still  true,  however,  that  the  common 
people  had  larger  eyes  than  ears,  and  that  their  eyes  were  trained 
to  read  symbols.   Rather  than  let  such  resources  go  unexploited, 
English  reformers  and  statesmen  developed  a  whole  new  nationalistic 
imagery  to  replace  the  religious.   The  royal  coat  of  arms  replaced 
the  crucifix  and  images  of  saints  in  parish  churches.   Royal  pro- 
gresses and  national  festivals  such  as  the  Accession  Day  tilts  re- 
placed saints  days  celebrations.   English  reformers  recognized  the 
usefulness  of  retaining  old  modes  of  communication  when  expressing 
new  ideas. 

One  set  of  visual  images  especially  used  to  reinforce  the  rising 
sense  of  nationalism  was  the  images  of  chivalry.   Chivalry  was  the 
moral  code  of  the  medieval  man  of  honor.   The  concept  of  honor  was 
changing  rapidly  in  sixteenth  century  England  as  the  Tudor  monarchs 
claimed  greater  authority  over  it.   The  original  chivalric  code  was 
no  longer  functional,  but  its  visual  images  became  valuable  symbols 
in  the  new  moral  code  that  emerged.   Examples  of  their  use  arise  in 
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the  Accession  Day  tilts  and  the  rituals  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

The  images  of  chivalry  acquired  new  meaning  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  as  we  saw  with  the  image  of  St.  George  slaying  the  dragon. 
The  sainted  Catholic  man  of  arms  became  the  symbol  of  the  Protestant, 
English,  courtier-knight.   An  old  image  was  thus  used  to  reinforce 
the  social,  religious,  and  political  changes  wrapped  up  in  a  changing 
concept  of  honor.   In  order  to  understand  the  depth  of  meaning  behind 

the  images  discussed  in  Chapter  one,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  this 

2 
changing  concept  of  honor  more  closely. 

At  the  turn  of  the  sixteenth  century,  lineage  had  been  the  most 
important  criterion  for  distinguishing  a  man  of  honor.   Good  lineage, 

it  was  said,  predisposed  honorable  behavior.   Arras  were  the  main  occu- 

3 
pation  of  a  man  of  honor;  learning  was  left  to  priests  and  old  men. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  'meritocrat'  did  not  exist  in  the  period: 

4 
the  Bartolan  view  of  honor  emphasized  it  as  the  reward  of  virtue  and 

stressed  the  importance  of  learning  as  a  qualification  for  nobility. 
However,  these  views  did  not  figure  to  any  great  extent  in  the  early 
exp  ositions  of  honor  in  England. 

Gradually,  however,  the  Bartolan  view  came  to  demand  more  at- 
tention.  A  different  attitude  toward  honor  emerged  under  what  Mervyn 
James  has  called  "the  moralization  of  politics  in  a  civil  society." 
Gradually,  virtue  began  to  achieve  parity  with  (and  then  priority  over) 
lineage,  and  learning  with  arms.   There  was  no  explicit  challenge  to 
hierarchy  and  heredity,  but  those  became  secondary  considerations. 
These  ideas,  while  not  new,  were  popularized  by  humanists  like  Erasmus, 
Sir  Thomas  More,  Thomas  Starkey,  and  Sir  Thomas  Elyot.   Elyot  had  this 
directive  for  men  of  honor: 
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A  knight  hath  received  that  honour  not  only  to  defend 
with  the  sword  Christ's  faith,  and  his  proper  country.  .  . 
but  also,  and  that  most  chiefly.  .  .  he  should  effectually 
with  his  learning  and  wit  assail  vice  and  error.  .  .  having 
thereunto  for  his  sword  and  spear  his  tongue  and  pen. 

The  man  of  honor  is  still  fighting  a  battle,  but  now  it  is  a  symbolic 
battle  against  vice,  fought  with  weapons  of  learning.   It  is  evident 
that  the  importance  of  learning  for  a  man  of  honor  grew  along  with 
the  importance  of  virtue,  for  learning  was  seen  as  a  means  to  virtue. 
Cast igl tone's  Book  of  the  Courtier  presents  a  model  of  honor  in 
the  midst  of  change.   In  their  model,  the  courtiers  at  Urbino  blend 
the  claims  of  both  lineage  and  virtue,  arms  and  learning.  They  require 
that  the  ideal  courtier  be  of  noble  birth.   Noble  birth  is  not,  how- 
ever, what  makes  him  honorable,  but  what  inspires  him  to  virtue:   "for 

it  matters  far  less  to  a  common  man  if  he  fails  to  perform  virtuously 

6 
and  well  than  to  a  nobleman."   They  go  on  to  say  that  "the  first  and 

7 
true  profession  of  the  courtier  must  be  that  of  arms."   However, 

from  that  statement  on,  they  are  concerned  very  little  with  the  pro- 
fession of  arms  and  extensively  with  the  cultivation  of  courtly  vir- 
tues such  as  grace,  manners,  and  conversational  skills.  They  would 
like  the  courtier  to  be  a  "more  than  average  scholar,"  as  well  as  a 
competent  musician  and  artist.   Whether  arms  should  serve  the  pro- 
fession of  letters  or  letters  the  profession  of  arms,  is  left  an 

8 
unanswered  question. 

Castigilione's  book  was  popular  In  Elizabethan  England  because 

it  dealt  with  a  changing  concept  of  honor.   It  provided  a  model  for 

the  Elizabethan  man  of  honor  who  found  that  he  needed  to  be  a  courtier 

as  well  as  a  warrior.   It  was  translated  into  English  in  1561  by  Sir 

Thomas  Hoby  and  became  the  accepted  standard  for  English  gentlemen. 
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Sir  Philip  Sidney  is  a  good  example  of  Castiglione' s  courtier 
blended  with  the  English  man  of  honor.   He  was  a  man  of  good  blood 
and  connections.   Although  for  a  long  time  his  desire  for  a  martial 
commission  was  unfulfilled,  he  was  by  inclination  an  activist  and 
man  of  arms.   In  gaining  him  his  reputation,  however,  his  facility 
in  arms  was  secondary  to  his  courtly  virtue  and  learning.   Sidney 
was  known  primarily  for  his  grace  and  charm.   He  was  the  flower  of 
the  courts  of  Europe.   He  was,  moreover,  one  of  the  best  educated 
men  in  Elizabeth's  court,  a  major  patron  of  letters,  and  a  distin- 
quished  poet  himself.   It  is  fitting  that  Sidney  died  on  the  battle 
field,  but  it  is  also  fitting  that  he  was  mourned  and  remembered  as 
the  virtuous  shepherd  knight. 

Humanism  was  not  the  only  force  that  helped  to  reshape  the  con- 
cept of  honor;  other  changes  were  introduced  through  the  assault  of 

9 
nationalism.   Men  of  honor  in  the  Middle  Ages  had  been  autonomous. 

The  king  had  no  special  dispensation;  he  was  bound  by  the  same  code 
of  honor  as  his  knights.   Each  man  of  honor  had  the  moral  autonomy 
to  decide  where  his  commitments  lay,  and  commitments  were  based  on 
personal  faithfulness.   Each  man  of  honor  was  self-authenticating; 
that  is,  he  was  the  source  of  his  own  honor  by  virtue  of  his  lineage, 
his  training  at  arms,  and  his  commitment  to  a  code  of  honor.   More- 
over, he  could  be  the  source  of  another's  honor,  for  he  had  authority 
to  grant  new  arms  and  expose  imposters  simply  by  virtue  of  his 
heraldic  office  and  without  any  specific  grant  from  the  king. 

By  the  sixteenth  century,  all  of  this  was  changing,  adapting  to 
the  demands  of  an  almost-all-encompassing  crown.   Under  the  Tudors, 
the  king  became  the  source  of  all  honor.   His  control  over  heraldry 
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was  managed  by  a  member  of  his  household,  the  earl  marshal.   In 
1565,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  then  earl  marshal,  imposed  orders  on  the 
heralds  to  the  effect  that  no  new  arms  could  be  granted  without  the 
earl  marshal's  consent.    These  orders,  although  they  were  not  im- 
plemented very  effectively,  are  evidence  of  the  attempt  to  bring  the 
code  of  honor  under  royal  control. 

This  code  clearly  was  not  completely  under  royal  control  in  the 
Elizabethan  period.   Essex,  by  his  own  authority  and  against  the 
Queen's  express  command,  awarded  one  hundred  and  seventy  knightships 
in  the  course  of  his  career.   That  number  accounted  for  more  than 
one  fourth  of  all  the  English  knights.   However,  Elizabeth's  indig- 
nation against  Essex  proves  that  his  was  not  acceptable  behavior. 
She  clearly  felt  that  her  authority  had  been  usurped.   Honor  was 
evidently  becoming  a  'nationalized'  commodity. 

The  'nationalization'  of  the  code  of  honor  was  aided  by  what 

11 
Mervyn  James  has  called  "the  moral ization  of  politics."    A  view  of 

history  controlled  by  Fate  gave  way  to  a  view  of  history  controlled 

by  a  God  who  demands  personal  obedience.   There  came  to  be  a  greater 

dependence  on  law;  and  with  it,  the  notion  developed  that  obedience 

is  the  best  guarantee  of  personal  and  political  stability.  The  greater 

emphasis  on  obedience  and  law  weakened  the  claim  of  men  of  honor  to 

moral  autonomy.   The  king,  as  the  agent  of  God,  was  able  to  claim 

unconditional  obedience.   The  concept  of  personal  faithfulness  gave 

way  to  one  of  civic  and  national  faithfulness. 

The  'new'  concept  of  honor,  dependent  of  virtue,  learning,  and 

submission  to  the  monarch,  showed  its  first  real  signs  of  growth  in 

England  under  Henry  VIII.   Under  Elizabeth,  it  came  into  full  flower. 
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It  is  this  concept  that  is  expressed  in  the  Procession  Picture. 
There  we  found  men  of  honor--and  Worcester  (the  earl  marshal  him- 
self) in  particular  --displaying  their  honor  under  the  authority 
of  the  queen.  They  are  men  of  arms,  but  their  arms  are  subjected 
to  the  defense  of  virtue,  the  service  of  the  state,  and  the  honor 
of  their  queen. 

The  Accession  Day  tilts  are  another  expression  of  the  new  con- 
cept of  honor.  They  were,  at  least  in  form,  an  exercise  in  martial 
arts.   But  as  the  martial  aspect  declined  in  importance  in  the  con- 
cept of  honor,  so  it  also  declined  in  importance  in  this  festival 
of  honor.   Men  of  arms  gathered  at  the  Accession  Day  tilts  to  dis- 
play facility  in  arms,  but  also  in  learning  and  virtue  and  grace. 
Primarily,  however,  they  gathered  to  honor  the  queen  and  her  rule. 

A  more  nationalistic  concept  of  honor  explains  the  secular 
supremacy  of  the  monarch  expressed  in  pageantry  and  art,  but  what 
about  the  royal  claim  to  religious  supremacy?  There  could  hardly  be 
a  more  blatant  symbol  of  the  monarch's  supremacy  over  the  English 
church  than  the  replacement  of  the  holy  rood  by  the  royal  coat  of 

arms.   On  what  basis  could  the  claim  be  made?  Here  we  turn  to  the 

12 
imperial  theme  expressed  so  frequently  in  the  portraits  of  Elizabeth. 

The  claim  of  Tudor  monarchs  to  supremacy  over  the  church  devolved 

from  their  claim  to  imperial  descent.   Since  the  days  of  Constantine, 

emperors  had  held  a  position  in  the  councils  of  the  church.   Constantine 

himself  appointed  the  council  and  sat  in  judgement  over  it.  When  the 

Roman  Empire  dissolved  (so  the  Imperialist  argument  goes),  all  the 

kings  of  Europe,  possessed  of  the  parts  of  the  Empire,  inherited  a 

share  of  the  emperor's  majesty.  With  it,  came  the  religious  right 
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of  emperors  in  the  councils  of  the  church.   Bishop  Jewel,  the 

13 
official  apologist  of  the  English  reformation  writes: 

The  Christian  Emperors  in  old  time,  appointed  the 
Councils.   ...  We  now  therefore  marvel  the  more  at  the 
unreasonable  dealing  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who  knowing 
what  was  the  emperor's  right,  when  the  church  was  well 
ordered,  knowing  also  that  it  is  now  a  common  right  to 
all  princes,  forsomuch  as  kings  are  now  fully  possessed 
in  the  several  parts  of  the  empire,  doth  so  without  con- 
sideration assign  that  office  alone  to  himself.  .  . 

.  .  .  Greater  authority  than  Constant inus  the 
emperor  had  and  used  our  princes  require  none. 

The  English  Reformation  is  seen,  in  a  sense,  as  a  return  to  Constan- 

tinian  imperial  Christianity. 

The  Tudors  had  another  claim  to  imperial  authority:   that  of 

14 
their  alleged  descent  from  the  imperial  Trojan  line.    The  Tudors 

were  Welsh--of  ancient  British  descent,  and  in  British  romance  their 
ancestry  was  said  to  go  back  to  the  founders  of  Rome.   In  Book  III 
of  Spenser's  Fairie  Queene,  a  prophecy  is  made  to  Britomart  that  one 
of  her  children,  descended  from  the  Trojan  line,  would  again  rule  over 
England   in  glory  and  peace.   Then  the  Golden  Age  would  return  to 
England.   Spenser  refers,  of  course,  to  Elizabeth. 

The  theme  of  the  Golden  Age  is  an  important  element  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan imperial  concept.  The  connection  is  summed  up  in  the  image  of 
Elizabeth  as  Astrea.    With  Elizabeth's  imperial  claims,  it  was  easy 
to  transform  her  into  Astrea  personified,  the  herald  of  the  Golden  Age. 
The  Golden  Age  was  the  age  of  Saturn's  universal  empire.   Under  one 
ruler,  there  was  universal  justice  and  peace.   Men  held  the  same  vision 
for  Elizabeth's  reign.   Her  empire  would  also  restore  the  church  to 
its  ancient  imperial  authority.   Thus  Elizabeth's  Golden  Age  was  also 
the  age  of  purified  religion.   Her  empire  would  blend  the  golden  em- 
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pire  of  Saturn  with  the  Christian  Empire  of  Constantine.   Thus  the 
imperial  theme  that  sanctioned  monarchial  authority  over  the  church 
at  home  could  be  extended  to  universal  proportions.   Frances  Yates 
has  said,  "Tudor  imperialism  is  a  blend  of  nascent  nationalism  and 
surviving  mediaeval  universalism. "  Add  imperial  religious  supremacy, 
and  you  get  the  image  of  Elizabeth's  sacred  empire. 

The  remarkable  eighth  Hymn  of  Astrea  is  more  easily  understood 
in  the  light  of  these  imperial  concepts.   It  expresses  the  English 
imperial  vision:   a  universal  sacred  empire  in  which  all  the  rulers 
of  the  earth  do  religious  homage  to  their  sacred  queen. 

The  imperial  concept  also  throws  light  on  the  portraits  of  Eliza- 
beth.  For  example,  the  Armada  Portrait  shows  the  double  imperial  theme 
of  religious  and  political  dominion.   The  English  victory  over  the 
Spanish  Armada  was  a  victory  not  only  over  a  national  political  enemy, 
but  over  the  political  power  of  the  Pope,  who  claimed  authority  over 
the  empire.   Elizabeth's  hand  rests  on  a  globe,  symbolizing  the  uni- 
versal supremacy  of  the  English  vision. 

Although  the  romance  of  the  Elizabethan  court  retained  medieval 
forms  and  symbols,  it  expressed  new  and  visionary  concepts.   But  it 
did  indeed  remain  a  romance:   there  was  a  gap  between  the  vision  and 
the  reality.   We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Frances  Yates  that, 
"surrounded  by  such  a  symbolism  and  such  a  view  of  history,  (one) 
would  be  inclined  to  dwell,  In  place  of  the  facile  optimism  of  offi- 
cial propaganda,  upon  the  contrast  between  these  highest  hopes  of  man- 
kind and  their  constant  disappointment,  upon  the  spectacle  of  the 

lust  and  bloodshed  of  the  iron  age  perpetually  dispelling  the  vision 
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of  justice  and  of  peace."' 
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The  men  of  the  Renaissance  were  not  oblivious  to  the  gap.  They 
believed  in  their  vision  as  we  believe  in  our  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
even  though  it  is  not  in  all  points  a  just  representation  of  our 
society.  The  courtly  romance,  as  it  was  expressed  in  the  arts,  was 
pursued  as  a  goal  of  society. 

Given  the  visionary  and  romantic  quality  of  the  goal,  it  lent 
itself  best  to  artificial  and  metaphorical  expression.   But  art  was 
more  than  a  means  of  expression  in  the  Renaissance;  it  was  a  metaphor 
for  all  of  life.  The  Elizabethans  conceived  of  their  lives  as  a  work 
of  art:   given  the  raw  materials  nature  had  provided  them,  their  job 
was  to  fashion  their  lives  into  a  thing  of  beauty  and  utility. 

The  creation  of  images  was  part  of  the  concept  of  life  as  art. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  Elizabeth's  image  was  created  by  art. 
But  it  is  just  as  true  that  Elizabeth's  image  was  art.   It  was  art 
in  that  it  was  a  consciously  created,  deliberately  fashioned  abstraction 
of  reality.   Her  portraits  helped  to  create  her  image,  but  more  im- 
portantly for  us,  they  reflect  her  image,  an  image  that  was  no  more 
flesh  and  blood  than  those  portraits  were.   Her  elaborate  costumes, 
her  manners,  even  her  expectations  of  those  around  her,  were  all  part 
of  it.   Yet  her  acute  sense  of  her  role  suggests  that  her  image  was 
not  merely  a  mask  reserved  for  public  appearances.   She  believed  in 
the  role  she  played  and  expected  others  to  believe  in  it  too. 

Elizabeth  served  as  a  model  for  her  courtiers.  They  too  played 
roles.   They,  too,  conceived  of  their  lives  as  delicately  balanced 
works  of  art,  brilliantly  colored  by  all  their  abilities  and  achieve- 
ments.  The  roles  they  played  were  different  from  the  Queen's,  but 
they  played  them  with  as  much  commitment  as  she. 
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A  more  specific  model  for  the  courtier  pervaded  the  English 
court  in  the  form  of  Castiglione's  Book  of  the  Courtier.  The  great 
virtues  Castiglione's  courtier  displays  are  decorum,  nonchalance, 
and  grace;  his  main  concern  is  for  his  own  reputation  and  image.  The 
courtier  is  a  work  of  art:   he  is  an  idealized  creation  of  the  imagi- 
nation, the  product  of  a  parlor  game.   He  is  a  work  of  art,  but  more- 
over he  is  an  artist,  fashioning  his  own  image  for  the  admiration  of 
his  audience.   In  the  same  way,  the  courtier  of  the  Elizabethan  court 
was  both  an  artist  and  a  work  of  art,  shaping  his  own  image  after  the 
model  of  the  ideal. 

As  a  work  of  art,  the  courtier  had  a  purely  aesthetic  purpose, 
to  'adorn  the  path  of  virtue'  for  his  prince.   Castiglione  describes 
the  aesthetic  purpose  of  a  courtier:   "I  consider  that  just  as  music, 
festivities,  games  and  other  agreeable  accomplishments  are,  so  to 

speak,  the  flower  of  courtiership,  so  its  real  fruit  is  to  encourage 

18 
and  help  his  prince  to  be  virtuous  and  to  deter  him  from  evil." 

It  is  clear  from  this  passage  that  the  end  of  beauty  is  virtue.   All 
art,  in  the  Renaissance,  was  bent  to  the  service  of  virtue  and  its 
aesthetic  value  was  measured  by  its  moral  and  civic  value.    As  we 
shall  see,  all  the  artifice  of  courtly  behavior  and  image-making  had 
a  real  moral  value. 

If  a  courtier  saw  his  life  as  a  work  of  art,  the  art  form  to 
which  it  was  most  commonly  compared  was  a  drama.   Indeed,  the  image 
of  life  as  a  drama  pervaded  all  of  English  Renaissance  thought.   Con- 
sider Shakespeare's  "All  the  world's  a  stage,/  And  all  the  men  and 

20 
women  merely  players,"   or  Raleigh's  "What  is  our  life?  A  play  of 

21 
passion.  ..."    We  have  seen  that  role-playing  was  an  important 
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concept  in  the  Elizabethan  court.   The  imaginary  drama  that  took 
place  on  that  stage  was  a  romance,  with  the  Queen  as  its  heroine. 

Seen  negatively,  role-playing  suggests  nothing  more  than  pre- 
tense, hollowness,  and  dissimulation.  To  the  Renaissance  man,  how- 
ever, it  was  a  positive  opportunity,  representing  man's  ability  to 

fashion  his  own  identity.   It  presented  a  vision  of  man  freed  from 

22 
any  fixed  nature,  able  to  assume  any  role.    In  the  Oration  on  the 

Dignity  £i  Man.  Pico's  God  says  to  Adam:   "The  nature  of  all  other 

creatures  is  defined  and  restricted  within  laws  which  We  have  laid 

down;  you,  by  contrast,  impeded  by  no  such  restrictions,  may,  by 

your  own  free  will,  to  whose  custody  We  have  assigned  you,  trace  for 

yourself  the  lineaments  of  your  own  nature You  may,  as  the 

free  and  proud  shaper  of  your  own  being,  fashion  yourself  in  the  form 

23 
you  may  prefer." 

A  role,  then,  was  not  simply  a  mask  to  cover  something  else,  but 
an  identity  able  to  stand  on  its  own.   A  man's  greatness  was  allied 

to  his  ability  to  create  a  role  for  himself  and  commit  himself  to  it, 

24 
transforming  his  own  nature. 

Erving  Goffman  has  said  that  a  person  is  committed  to  a  role 
when,  "because  of  the  fixed  and  interdependent  character  of  insti- 
tutional arrangements,  his  role  conditions  other  important  possibili- 

25 
ties  in  his  life."    When  he  is  committed  to  a  role,  he  is  also  com- 
mitted to  the  promises  and  sacrifices  built  into  it.   Moreover,  his 
commitment  normally  implies  that  it  is  a  role  that  he  performs  regu- 
larly. The  more  committed  a  man  is  to  his  role,  the  more  his  identity 
comes  to  depend  on  it.   An  Elizabethan  courtier  lived  his  role  day  to 
day,  and  apparently  identified  with  it  to  a  remarkable  extent.   It  was 
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his  identity,  not  just  a  mental  costume  put  on  in  order  to  write  a 
poem  or  compete  in  a  tournament. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney,  for  example,  was  a  man  committed  to  his  role. 
He  embodied  the  ideal  of  the  Shepherd  Knight,  the  hero  of  protestant 
chivalry.   He  was  known  all  over  Europe  as  a  gracious  and  learned 
courtier,  while  at  home  he  was  a  chief  patron  of  literature  and  art. 
On  the  international  level,  the  vision  of  a  European  Protestant 
League  of  Nations  focused  on  him,  while  at  home  he  served  as  a  symbol 
of  activist  protestant  policy.   He  was  in  a  sense,  the  St.  George  of 
his  time.   Sidney's  private  and  public  lives  were  fused  in  his  role, 
for  he  served  as  a  public  symbol  of  his  own  personal  convictions. 

Let  us  also  consider  Raleigh  as  an  example.   We  have  seen  what 
his  role  was  and  how  he  used  it.   Because  of  the  nature  of  his  role, 
he  was  not  able,  like  Sidney,  to  completely  fuse  it  with  his  private 
life.   He  was  not  in  love  with  the  Queen,  although  he  may  be  said  to 
have  been  in  love  with  her  favor.   Nevertheless,  he  was  just  as  com- 
mitted to  his  role  as  Sidney  was  to  his.   We  have  seen  how,  in  his 
writings  from  the  Tower  in  1592,  he  tried  to  regain  the  role  he  had 
lost.   Stephen  Greenblatt  has  suggested  that  the  Ocean  to  Cynthia  re- 
flects not  only  his  loss  of  political  stability,  but  his  loss  of 
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identity,  for  Raleigh's  public  identity  was  caught  up  in  his  role. 

A  fair  portion  of  Raleigh's  image  was  arrogance,  and  judging  by 

the  amount  of  jealous  hatred  shown  him  by  his  associates,  he  must  have 

lived  his  role  consistently.   He  never  let  them  forget  his  position. 

Even  his  extravagant  dress  was  a  symbol  of  his  position  and  power.   It 

is  said  that  the  jewels  in  his  shoes  were  worth  6,600  gold  pieces, 
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and  that  he  wore  a  suit  studded  with  ^60,000  worth  of  precious  gems. 
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His  dress,  his  manners,  and  his  bearing  were  the  means  by  which  he 
acquired  his  role  and  also  the  symbols  of  it.   In  Greenblatt's  words: 
"Raleigh's  self-fashioning  is  paradoxocal:   it  bends  art  to  the 
service  of  life — advancing  his  career,  justifying  his  actions,  en- 
hancing his  reputation--and  it  transforms  life  into  art,  leading 

ever  further  from  the  career  toward  symbolic  characterization  and 
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transcendent  meaning." 

Like  Sidney's,  Raleigh's  role  was  not  just  personal.   Like  Sidney, 
he  embodied  an  international  ideal.   Raleigh  was  one  who  literally 
believed  in  the  English  imperial  dream.   He  had  a  vision  of  a  Golden 
World  Empire,  with  England  at  its  head.   It  would  be  a  rich  and 
beautiful  empire,  golden  in  the  literal  sense  as  well  as  the  figur- 
ative.  As  the  patron  of  New  World  exploration,  he  envisioned  himself 
as  the  founder  of  the  Empire.   His  dream  was  not  just  empty  idealism. 
He  was  convinced  that  the  New  World  held  unlimited  riches  and  promise, 
and,  moreover,  he  was  convinced  of  man's  power  to  transform  himself 
and  the  world  as  he  saw  fit.   Raleigh's  New  World  expeditions  were 
another  expression  of  that  imperialistic  blend  of  nascent  nationalism, 
medieval  universal  ism,  and  Protestant  religious  supremacy.   They  were 
also,  of  course,  expressions  of  his  personal  greed  and  pride. 

Raleigh  was  not  oblivious  to  the  distance  between  role  and 

reality.   In  his  poem  'The  Lie',  he  expresses  his  disenchantment  with 

the  courtly  romance: 

Say  to  the  court,  it  glows 
And  shines  like  rotten  wood; 
Say  to  the  church,  it  shows 
What's  good,  and  doth  no  good: 
If  church  and  court  reply, 
Then  give  them  tooth  the  lie. 
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Tell  potentates,  they  live 
Acting  by  others'  action; 
Not  loved  unless  they  give, 
Not  strong  but  by  a  faction: 
If  potentates  reply, 
Give  potentates  the  lie. 

Tell  men  of  high  condition, 
That  manage  the  estate, 
Their  purpose  is  ambition, 
Their  practice  only  hate: 
And  if  they  once  reply, 
Then  give  them  all  the  lie, 

Raleigh  criticizes  those  in  power  for  pretension,  the  negative  aspect 
of  role-playing.   But  he  knew  the  positive  force  of  role-playing  and 
romance,  too.   He  believed  that  a  man's  role  could  become  fused  with 
his  identity,  potentially  allowing  him  to  become  whatever  he  chose. 
'The  Lie',  rather  than  condemning  the  courtly  romance,  actually 
stresses  the  importance  of  real  commitment  to  it.   For  the  romance 
was  the  Utopian  image  of  a  desired  present.   The  Renaissance  man, 
with  his  belief  that  men  could  create  their  own  identities  and  shape 
the  world  to  their  will,  saw  the  courtly  romance  as  a  real  goal. 

Courtly  behaviour  was  artificial  >nd  playful,  to  be  sure.   But  it 
was  not  merely  frivolous.   Rather,  it  was  a  model  for  the  improvement 
of  society  and  the  individual.   In  this  way,  a  courtier  was  like  a 
poet.   Sidney  claimed  that  the  poet,  disdaining  to  be  tied  to  the  sub- 
jection of  nature  and  "lifted  up  with  the  vigour  of  his  own  invention, 

doth  grow  in  effect  another  nature.   .  .  .(Nature's)  world  is  brazen, 
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the  poets  only  deliver  a  golden."     In  the  same  way,  the  courtier, 

in  his  imaginative  world  of  the  courtly  romance,  was  able  to  grow  a 
more  perfect  nature.   We  have  already  seen  that  art,  in  the  Renais- 
sance, had  a  moral  and  civic  purpose.  Given  the  moral  function  of 
art,  it  is  evident  that  the  'artificial'  world  of  courtiers  and  poets 
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was  not  merely  an  escape  world,  but  a  model  and  a  goal.    The  goal 

embraced  the  ideals  of  nationalism,  humanism,  and  Protestantism  em- 
bodied in  a  changing  concept  of  honor.   It  yielded  itself  well  to 
the  already  familiar  images  of  chivalry  and  romance  used  by  Queen 
and  courtiers  in  playing  out  their  roles.   The  courtly  romance  ex- 
pressed the  political  standard  to  which  they  aspired  and  the  values 
which  they  held  true. 


Chapter  3 
The  Center  of  Politics 

The  courtly  romance  was  a  political  model.   It  was  also,  as 
will  be  demonstrated  in  the  following  chapters,  a  political  tool. 
It  was  used  by  Queen  and  courtiers  alike  to  fulfill  as  well  as  to 
express  political  goals.  This  chapter  will  examine  the  political 
workings  of  the  Elizabethan  court.   With  this  background,  the 
succeeding  chapters  will  attempt  to  define  the  political  uses  of 
the  courtly  romance. 

Unlike  the  roles  of  the  Parliament  and  the  Council,  the  role  of 
the  Court  in  the  politics  of  Elizabethan  England  is  rarely  discussed. 
Yet  the  Court  was  the  arena  of  politics,  and  the  courtiers  were  the 
politicians.   Perhaps  one  reason  for  the  oversight  is  that  the  Court 
is  not  an  easily  defined  body  like  the  Parliament  or  the  Council. 
We  cannot  define  the  court  simply  as  office-holders  within  Her 
Majesty's  house,  for  not  all  influential  men  at  Court  held  office. 
In  general,  the  court  included  all  those  who  were  present  in  the  Queen's 
household,  wherever  it  happened  to  be.   For  political  purposes,  the 
court  consisted  of  the  Privy  Council,  senior  officials  of  the  House- 
hold and  departments  of  State,  peers  of  the  realm,  and  royal  favorites. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  overlap  among  these  categories.   Most  privy 
councillors  also  held  household  or  other  state  offices,  and  some 
royal  favorites  fit  all  four  categories. 

The  officers  of  the  Household  were  the  professional  courtiers. 
The  Household,  as  the  largest  establishment  of  fee-earning  posts  in 
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the  land,  provided  the  most  concentrated  area  for  patronage  seekers. 
Even  the  lesser  offices  were  filled  by  men  of  some  social  standing. 
The  top  offices  were  offered  to  children  of  the  nobility  or  awarded 
as  a  prize  for  services  rendered  to  the  Crown.   The  competition  for 
those  posts  was  fierce. 

The  Household  was  divided  into  two  departments,  headed  by  the 
Lord  Steward  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain.   The  Lord  Steward's  depart- 
ment was  responsible  for  the  material  provisioning  of  the  Court  and 
for  auditing  its  accounts.   It  is  sometimes  called  the  Household- 
below-stairs.   It  was  made  up  of  about  twenty  subsidiary  departments 
such  as  the  Kitchen,  the  Cellar,  the  Buttery,  the  Ewery,  the  Laundry, 
the  Poultry,  the  Woodyard,  and  the  Porters.   Each  subsidiary  depart- 
ment was  managed  by  a  sargeant,  who  had  a  staff  of  clerks,  yeomen, 
grooms,  pages,  and  children.  The  Lord  Steward's  department  as  a  whole 
was  administered  by  the  Board  of  Greencloth,  which  consisted  of  the 
Treasurer  and  Comptroller  of  the  Household,  along  with  the  Cofferer, 
who  was  the  Household  cashier.   The  Board  of  Greencloth  was  assisted 
by  a  staff  of  clerks  known  as  the  Counting  House.   The  Treasurer  and 
Comptroller  were  important  positions  under  Elizabeth  with  seats  on 
the  Privy  Council.   Moreover,  she  sometimes  left  the  Lord  Steward's 
post  vacant,  at  which  times  they  took  over  the  management  of  the 
Household-below- stairs. 

The  Chamberlain's  department  was  responsible  for  the  Chamber, 
the  area  in  which  the  queen  lived  and  moved.   The  department  included 
the  domestic  staff,  as  well  as  the  queen's  personal  staff.   The  Lord 
Chamberlain  himself  was  perhaps  the  most  important  figure  in  the  House- 
hold.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  distribution  of  lodgings  in  the  palace, 
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arrangements  for  progresses,  reception  of  ambassadors,  and  the 
planning  of  revels  in  the  banqueting  hall.  He  was  the  most  im- 
portant figure  in  all  matters  regarding  entertainment,  for  the 
court  players  and  musicians  were  under  his  supervision.   His  office 
became  especially  important  at  times  when  there  was  no  Lord  Steward. 
Goodman  wrote  of  the  office  during  Lord  Hunsdon's  tenure: 

The  lord  chamberlain,  there  being  at  that  time  no 
lord  steward,  is  the  greatest  governor  in  the  King's 
house;  he  disposeth  of  all  things  above  stairs,  he  hath 
a  greater  command  of  the  King's  guard  than  the  captains 
hath,  he  makes  all  the  chaplains,  chooseth  most  of  the 
King's  servants,  and  all  the  pursuivants;  there  being 
then  no  dean  of  the  King's  chapel,  he  disposeth  of  all 
in  the  chapel. 2 

The  Lord  Chamberlain  was  assisted  by  a  Vice-Chamberlain  and  the 
heads  of  three  semi- independent  subsidiary  departments,  the  Jewel 
House,  the  Wardrobe  of  Robes,  md  the  Removing  Wardrobe  of  Beds. 
The  Chamberlain's  department  was  basically  tripartite,  divided  be- 
tween the  Privy  Chamber,  the  Presence  Chamber,  and  the  Outer  Chamber 
or  Court.  The  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Privy  Chamber  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  dressing  and  undressing  of  the  Queen  and  for  pro- 
viding companionship  for  her.  The  Grooms  of  the  Privy  Chamber, 
supervised  by  the  Gentlemen  Ushers,  were  responsible  for  the  orderli- 
ness of  rooms.   Besides  these,  Elizabeth  had  six  Maids  of  Honor, 
young  ladies  of  good  birth  who  attended  her  in  public.  The  Presence 
Chamber  was  staffed  by  Grooms,  Pages,  Ushers,  and  Messengers.  There 
too  were  the  officers  "for  the  mouth":   cupbearers,  carvers,  and 
sewers.  These  positions  dwindled  in  importance  under  Elizabeth,  who 
rarely  ate  in  the  Presence  Chamber.  Most  of  the  actual  serving  of 
her  food  was  done  by  the  Ladies  of  the  Privy  Chamber.   The  Outer 
Chamber  was  staffed  by  the  Royal  Guards,  who  fell  into  three  cate- 
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gories:   the  Sargeants  at  Arms,  which  were  largely  honorific  posts 
under  Elizabeth;  the  foot  guard,  known  as  the  Yeoraem  of  the  Guard; 
and  the  horse  guard,  known  as  the  Gentle  Pensioners.   The  Yeomen  of 
the  Guard  and  the  Gentlemen  Pensioners  attended  the  queen  to  chapel 
and  on  public  processions  (as  seen  in  the  Procession  Picture),  and 
provided  tilters  for  her  tilts.  The  Chamberlain  also  supervised  the 
chaplains,  physicians,  astronomers,  and  surveyors  of  the  Household. 

On  the  fringes  of  the  Household  administration  were  several 
standing  offices:   the  Great  Wardrobe,  the  Revels,  the  Tents,  the 
Toils,  the  Works,  the  Armory,  the  Ordnance,  and  the  Mint.  These 
departments  were  financed  separately  from  the  Household,  but  their 
officers  were  regarded  as  Household  members. 

Also  on  the  fringes  of  the  Household  were  the  various  secretaries 
of  the  national  administration:   the  clerks  of  the  Signet  and  Privy 
Council,  the  Master  of  Posts,  and  Masters  of  Requests.   In  the  same 
category  were  the  Treasurer,  Chancellor,  Admiral,  and  Privy  Seal. 
These  lodged  in  the  Household  but  were  not  under  the  Chamberlain's 
supervision. 

In  feudal  times,  when  the  king  had  been  seen  simply  as  the 
greatest  of  the  feudal  magnates,  the  national  administration  had  been 
part  of  his  Household.   The  king's  personal  staff  had  administered 
the  affairs  of  his  estate,  namely,  the  country.   The  only  "State"  posts 
had  been  the  Courts  of  Law,  the  Exchequer,  and  the  Chancery,  which  were 
differentiated  from  the  Household  proper  as  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century.   Under  the  governmental  reforms  of  the  Tudors,  the  national 
government  and  the  household  administration  became  entirely  separate 
entities.   Although  the  major  household  officers  continued  to  be  im- 
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portant  political  figures,  the  offices  themselves  ceased  to  play 
a  major  part  in  national  administration  after  about  1540.^ 

The  national  administration,  as  distinct  from  the  Household, 
had  been  turned  over  to  the  Departments  of  State,  presided  over  by 
royally  appointed  ministers.   The  most  important  departments  were 
the  Secretary,  the  Treasury,  the  Chancery,  and  the  Admiralty.  The 
Admiralty,  presided  over  by  the  Lord  Admiral  and  Vice  Admiral  with 
the  help  of  the  Navy  Board,  had  charge  of  the  country's  only  standing 
military  force,  the  navy.  The  Lord  Treasurer,  aided  by  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  managed  the  Crown's  finances.   The  Chancery 
housed  the  Great  Seal,  used  to  authenticate  orders  that  required  full 
legal  backing.   Less  formal  orders  could  be  authenticated  by  the  Privy 
Seal  or  even  by  the  Signet,  which  was  in  the  Secretary's  control. 

The  control  of  the  Signet  Office  was  a  very  important  function 
of  the  Secretary.   In  addition  to  authenticating  less  formal  orders 
of  the  monarch,  the  Signet  Office  also  authenticated  more  formal  docu- 
ments on  their  way  to  the  Privy  Seal,  Chancery,  or  Exchequer.  The 
Secretary  was  thus  in  a  position  to  expedite  or  delay  certain  orders, 

such  as  royal  grants  of  patronage,  which  passed  through  the  Signet 

4 
Office.   The  Secretary's  office  was,  in  general,  a  clearing  house 

for  information  and  orders.   He  instructed  the  Crown's  officers  at 

home  and  overseas,  and  presented  their  requests  or  information  to 

the  queen.   He  was,  moreover,  a  member  of  the  Council  ex  officio  and 

kept  its  agenda. 

The  Privy  Council  was  the  innermost  circle  of  politics  and  the 

ultimate  goal  of  every  man  with  political  ambitions.   It  was  tacitly 

understood  that  this  small  circle  of  men  possessed  the  sole  rights 
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to  advise  the  Queen  on  matters  of  policy.   Except  on  rare  occasions, 
Elizabeth  did  not  attend  their  meetings.   She  was  free  to  accept  or 
reject  their  advice,  but  she  usually  accepted  it.   She  demanded  that 
they  make  decisions  cleanly  and  accept  responsibility  for  them  (and 
for  any  of  hers  that  she  later  regretted). 

Besides  their  advisory  function,  the  English  Privy  Council  also 
had  vast  administrative  and  executive  powers.   In  this  respect,  it 
was  a  unique  body  in  European  monarchies.   It  had  full  executive 
authority  to  make  and  implement  binding  policy.   Although  the  practi- 
cal implementation  of  policy  was  generally  left  to  the  respective 
bureaucrats,  the  Council  oversaw  the  legal,  financial,  and  military 
operations  of  the  realm.   It  had  the  power  of  legal  intervention  as 
a  Supreme  Court,  and  each  councillor  had  a  seat  in  the  Star  Chamber 
by  virtue  of  his  office.   In  the  financial  sphere,  the  Council  coordi- 
nated the  various  operations  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  treasuries  of 
the  Household  and  Chamber.   It  oversaw  the  implementation  of  Acts  of 
Parliament  and,  perhaps  most  importantly,  it  administered  the  royal 
prerogative. 

Elizabeth's  council  was  modelled  on  Thomas  Cromwell's  "reformed" 
councils  under  her  father.    It  was  a  small,  working  council,  unlike 
the  councils  of  her  sister  Mary  and  her  father's  predecessors.  Their 
councils  had  served  a  representative  function,  giving  satisfaction 
to  a  large  number  of  politically  ambitious  men,  but  they  had  been  far 
too  large  to  be  efficient  instruments  of  government.   Elizabeth's 
first  council  had  twenty  members,  as  opposed  Mary's  councils,  which 
had  fluctuated  around  forty  members.   As  her  reign  progressed, 
Elizabeth's  council  shrank  in  size,  reaching  its  lowest  ebb  in  1597 
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with  only  eleven  members.   At  the  end  of  her  reign,  Elizabeth's 
council  was  perhaps  dangerously  small.   Many  worthy  men  who  felt 
they  deserved  the  position  were  left  outside  feeling  disgruntled. 
The  Privy  Council  h<d  become  unsuitable  for  the  role  of  creating 
political  stability  by  satisfying  ambition. 

Despite  the  emphasis  on  the  Council  as  a  working  instrument  of 
government,  Michael  Pulman  maintains  that  some  members  were  appointed 

to  the  Council  not  for  outstanding  competence,  but  because  the  Queen 

7 
needed  their  influence.   The  Earls  of  Arundel  and  Norfolk,  for  ex- 
ample, had  extensive  landholdings  and  were,  moreover,  leaders  of  the 
Catholic  faction.   Perhaps  Elizabeth  calculated  that  a  position  in 
the  innermost  circle  of  government  would  keep  them  out  of  trouble. 

Generally,  however,  a  position  on  the  Council  did  not  derive  from 
a  title  nor  result  in  it.   Elizabeth  in  fact,  tended  not  to  choose  her 
councillors  from  among  the  great  territorial  and  noble  families.   Of 
the  eight  men  admitted  to  the  Council  in  the  1590' s,  only  the  Earl  of 
Essex  was  from  the  upper  nobility.   Elizabeth,  unlike  her  predecessors, 
also  steered  clear  of  lawyers  and  prelates  (except  for  Whitgift).   Her 
Council  was  mainly  composed  of  ministers  of  State  and  officers  of  the 
Household.   On  the  Council  of  1586,  for  example,  only  two  did  not  hold 
a  major  office.   In  later  councils,  only  one  did  not.   Thus,  the  com- 
position of  her  Council  helped  to  facilitate  its  administrative  func- 
tions. 

The  most  important  qualifications  for  councillorship  were  com- 
petence, length  of  service  to  the  Tudor  dynasty,  and  above  all,  personal 
loyalty  to  the  C?ueen  herself.   Elizabeth  had  complete  freedom  of  choice 
in  the  selection  of  her  councillors.   Her  affection  and  favor  seems 
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to  have  been  the  determining  factor  in  some  cases.   For  example, 
Leicester  was  appointed  to  the  Council  in  1562,  having  had  no 
practical  political  experience.   His  brother  Ambrose  Dudley,  Earl 
of  Warwick,  had  had  a  distinguished  political  career  but  was  not 
appointed  to  the  Council  until  1573.   Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  ap- 
pointed to  the  Council  in  1577,  was  said  to  have  danced  his  way  into 
the  Queen's  heart  and  into  power. 

There  were  no  direct  financial  benefits  of  councillorship.   Thus, 
councillors  were  continually  pressing  suits  for  fee-producing  offices 
in  the  State  or  Household,  another  reason  for  the  predominance  of 
office-holders  in  the  Council.   Offices  of  State  or  Household  could 
be  quite  lucrative,  and  the  more  offices  a  courtier  could  accumulate, 
the  greater  would  be  his  income.   The  rewards  of  office  consisted  not 
only  of  the  fees  collected,  but  also  of  fringe  benefits  such  as  gra- 
tuities, pensions,  income  from  the  lease  of  lands,  or  the  possible 
acquisition  of  monopolies.   The  landed  wealth  of  Lord  Burghley  at  his 

death,  derived  from  the  profits  of  his  offices,  is  conservatively 

8 
estimated  at  £4000  per  annum. 

Sometimes  offices  were  treated  as  properties  to  be  collected 
rather  than  as  jobs  to  be  done.   The  result  of  pluralism  was  that 
many  offices  were  managed  by  deputies.   Office-holders  tried  to  gain 
life  tenure  or  even  hereditary  status  for  their  positions.   As  com- 
petition for  fewer  and  fewer  openings  increased,  so  did  the  scramble 
for  reversions.   All  of  these  things  decreased  governmental  effici- 
ency but  were  necessary  for  individual  security.   It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  offices  should  be  seen  as  property;  after  all,  appointment 
to  office  had  replaced  royal  grants  of  land  as  the  most  common  reward 
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for  service.   Moreover,  as  the  royal  court  became  more  and  more  the 
center  of  politics,  court  offices  began  to  replace  land  as  the  symbol 
of  power  and  influence. 

The  rewards  of  office-holding  were  large  and  obvious,  but  it 
should  not  be  implied  that  a  position  on  the  Council  did  not  also 
have  its  rewards.  The  benefits  inherent  in  councillorship  Included 
influence  over  policy-making  th^t  could  be  used  for  personal  gain, 
direct  access  to  the  Queen  and  her  pursestrings,  and  opportunities 
for  patronage.   Of  these,  the  last  two  were  probably  the  most  im- 
portant, for  access  was  the  key  to  political  success,  and  patronage 
the  means  by  which  access  could  be  attained.   Despite  the  growth  and 
increased  efficiency  of  the  bureaucracy,  much  of  the  day-to-day  govern- 
ment was  still  handled  by  the  monarch.   Her  signature  was  demanded  on 

9 
despatches,  proposals,  and  especially  private  petitions.   Those  with 

access  to  the  monarch  could  present  petitions  on  behalf  of  others  and 

could  to  some  extent  control  the  flow  between  petitioner  and  sovereign. 

Political  status  was  measured  in  terms  of  access  to  the  queen. 
The  chamber  of  the  court  was  divided  into  two  sections,  the  Presence 
Chamber  and  the  Privy  Chamber.   Anyone  who  had  access  to  Court  was 
allowed  in  the  Presence  Chamber,  but  the  Privy  Chamber  and  Private 
Apartments  were  restricted  areas.  Those  who  could  penetrate  the 
furthest  were  those  with  the  greatest  power.   Top  ministers  of  State, 
great  noblemen,  favorites,  and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Privy 
Chamber  had  the  most  constant  and  intimate  access  to  the  queen,  and 
suits  were  relayed  to  her  through  them. 

Favorites  were  in  a  special  category.   Their  prestige  and  influ- 
ence did  not  derive  from  a  position  on  the  council  or  an  office,  but 
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simply  from  their  personal  standing  with  the  queen.   Raleigh  was 
one  of  these  men:   he  held  no  court  office  until  1589,  but  he  had 
tremendous  political  power  and  influence  for  seven  years  before  that, 
due  to  his  constant  access  to  the  Queen  on  an  intimate  level. 

All  of  this  brings  up  another  point,  the  importance  of  actual 
attendance  at  court.   Politics  happened  at  court  and  a  courtier  had 
to  be  there  in  order  to  wield  his  influence.   Moreover,  the  advantage 
of  direct  access  was  lost  with  absence  from  court,  and  any  appeal  to 
the  Queen  had  to  be  made  through  others.   A  courtier  could  make  great 
use  of  the  absence  from  court  of  his  political  rival.  Thus,  while 
Cecil  was  gone  from  Court  to  negotiate  the  Treaty  of  Edinburgh  in  1560, 
Robert  Dudley  was  able  to  supercede  his  position  at  court  and  to  ma- 
neuver the  queen's  sentiments  in  his  own  favor.   Despite  his  success 
with  the  treaty,  Cecil  found  a  cool  reception  on  his  return.   Years 
later,  his  son  Robert  Cecil  was  given  the  Secretaryship  and  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  during  successive  absences 
of  his  political  rival,  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

The  Court  was  not  a  collection  of  individuals  looking  independently 

10 
toward  the  throne,  but  groupings  of  men  around  a  few  leaders.    Only 

a  few  great  men  had  continual  access  to  the  queen,  and  factions  formed 
around  them.   Factions  existed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  indi- 
vidual fortunes  of  both  the  leaders  and  the  led,  although  they  were 
presumably  based  on  some  degree  of  ideological  sympathy  as  well.  The 
Leicester-Walsingham-Sidney  faction  was  held  together  by  the  commit- 
ment of  each  to  progressive  protestantism.   On  the  other  hand,  men 
were  known  to  switch  their  allegiance  if  they  thought  that  their  ad- 
herence to  a  particular  faction  or  leader  could  not  result  in  their 
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political  advantage.   Francis  Bacon,  for  example,  transferred  his 
allegiance  from  the  Earl  of  Essex  to  his  rival,  Robert  Cecil,  when 

he  saw  that  Essex's  style  of  courtiership  frequently  displeased 

11 
the  Queen.    The  extent  to  which  the  composition  of  factions 

depended  on  the  personality  of  the  leaders  as  opposed  to  ideologi- 
cal factors  remains  an  unanswered  question.   It  is  clear,  however, 
that  factions  were  both  a  result  of  and  a  means  for,  the  struggle 
for  power. 

Archbishop  Grindal's  disgrace  in  1577  reveals  the  workings  of 
factionalism  and  the  extent  to  which  Household  members  could  influ- 
ence political  affairs.   Grindal,  a  man  of  conscience,  had  refused 
compliance  with  the  Queen's  order  that  he  should  suppress  "prophe- 
cyings,"  meetings  in  which  several  ministers  took  turns  expounding 
on  a  text  before  a  lay  audience.   Grindal  was  sequestered,  and  the 
Queen  ordered  that  a  case  be  prepared  for  his  deprivation.   Patrick 
Collinson  has  said  of  Grindal's  fall  that  clearly  "it  was  not  the 
simple  consequence  of  his  formal  refusal  to  transmit  the  Queen's 
order  against  the  prophecyings.  .  .  .(His)  fate  was  not  a  wholly 

separate  issue  but  an  aspect,  by  no  means  peripheral,  of  the  con- 

12 
tention  between  the  conservative  and  progressive  forces  at  Court." 

Burghley  and  Walsingham,  with  most  of  the  Council,  wanted  to  save 
the  archbishop;  they  did  all  they  could  to  shelter  him  from  depri- 
vation.  They  represented  the  Protestant  cause  in  foreign  affairs, 
believing  that  Elizabeth  should  support  William  of  Orange  against 
the  Catholic  powers.   Against  Crindal  stood  the  Catholics  and  crypto- 
Catholics  of  the  Court:   Sussex,  Arundel,  Oxford,  Sir  Henry  Howard, 
and  Sir  Edward  Stafford.   To  these,  Collinson  notes,  may  possibly 
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be  added  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  whose  star  was  ascending  to  great 

13 
heights  at  just  that  time.    Hatton,  a  patron  of  Bancroft  and 

supporter  of  Whitgift,  was  part  of  the  conservative  church  movement 
for  which  Grindal's  fall  made  way. 

The  Household  link  in  this  case  rests  in  the  person  of  the 
Queen's  Italian  physician,  Julio  Borgarucci.   He  had  a  personal 
grudge  against  Grindal  for  denying  him  the  means  to  make  an  irregu- 
lar marriage.   When  the  Queen  attempted  to  deprive  the  archbishop, 
it  was  Dr.  Julio  who  instructed  an  eminent  lawyer  on  what  should  be 

done,  so  that  Burghley  said  of  him,  "I  see  that  he  was  more  of  her 

14 
Majesty's  Council  than  two  or  three  that  are  of  present  council." 

Dr.  Julio  was,  moreover,  the  personal  physician  of  both  Hatton  and 
Leicester.   Leicester's  role  in  this  case  is  not  clear.   Although  he 
was  normally  a  chief  supporter  of  the  Protestant  cause,  it  was  rumored 
in  England  that  he  furthered  the  archbishop's  troubles.  "   At  any 
rate,  Dr.  Julio  did  complain  to  Leicester  about  Grindal's  "unjust" 
denial  of  his  marriage  just  four  days  before  Grindal's  impolitic  re- 
fusal of  the  Queen's  orders.   Although  the  exact  forces  at  work  be- 
hind Grindal's  disgrace  remain  somewhat  obscure,  it  is  evident  from 
his  case  that  factionalism  and  personal  Household  links  could  affect 
all  areas  of  political  dealings. 

In  addition  to  political  and  personal  ties,  ties  of  literary 

16 
patronage  are  particularly  relevant  to  this  study.    Literary  patron- 
age benefitted  both  writers  and  patrons.   For  the  writer,  a  powerful 
patron  provided  a  shield  against  censorship  and  increased  prestige 
for  the  work.   A  patron  could  also  provide  backing  in  a  career  over 
which  he  had  influence,  and  possibly  direct  monetary  reward.   For  the 
patron,  a  writer  could  provide  propaganda  for  his  causes  or  justifi- 
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cation  for  his  practices.   A  writer  could  enhance  his  patron's 
public  image  by  praising  him  directly,  either  in  the  main  body  of 
a  work  or,  according  to  common  practice,  in  the  dedication. 

The  Crown  also  benefitted  from  literary  patronage.   Because  the 
greatest  patrons  of  literature  were  also  great  courtiers,  the  Queen, 
through  her  Court,  had  some  control  over  literature  for  the  purposes 
of  propaganda.   The  literacy  rate  in  England  was  climbing,  and 
Elizabeth  needed  writers  who  could  provide  her  people  with  whole- 
some doctrine.   The  legend  that  writers  created  around  Elizabeth  was 
an  invaluable  tool  for  governing.   Literary  patronage  was  also  used 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Crown  by  fostering  learning  and  enter- 
tainment at  Court.   Classical  learning  was  essential  both  as  a  court 
ornament  and  a  diplomatic  tool  to  impress  foreign  governments. 

The  traditional  picture  (and  certainly  the  one  presented  in  art, 
literature,  and  pageantry)  of  the  Elizabethan  political  system  is 
that  of  the  Queen  firmly  controlling  the  struggle  for  power  through 
a  great  web  of  patronage.   She  personally  appointed  her  own  councillors 
and  top  office-holders.   Those  men  who  had  access  to  her  could,  in 
turn,  put  forward  their  proteges  for  a  lower  court  office  or  an  office 
in  the  shires.   Thus,  she  was  the  source  of  a  great  web  of  patronage 
extending  throughout  the  countryside.   She  has  been  presented  as 
carefully  balancing  the  strength  and  tension  of  each  cord  so  that  no 
faction  could  gain  too  much  power. 

In  reality,  it  is  doubtful  that  she  had  that  much  control  over 
faction  and  patronage.   Me  have  already  seen  that  life  and  hereditary 
tenures  of  office,  reversions,  and  pluralism  reduced  her  direct  con- 
trol over  patronage.   Patronage,  it  seems,  was  largely  controlled  by 
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her  ministers.  Professor  Elton  suggests  that  a  more  realistic 
picture  would  be  that  of  the  monarch  controlled  or  at  least  maneu- 
vered by  faction.  He  claims  that  the  picture  of  Elizabeth  care- 
fully balancing  various  forces  with  an  even  hand  and  a  subtle  mind 
is  misleading.  Real  and  powerful  factions  were  struggling  to  gain 
political  power--that  is,  influence  over  the  queen.  Elizabeth,  far 
from  juggling  them  all,  had  to  maneuver  among  them. 

Faction-fighting  surrounded  the  question  of  whom  she  should 
marry.   Leicester's  faction,  of  course,  pressed  for  his  chances. 
Burghley's  faction,  on  the  other  hand,  pushed  for  a  French  marriage 
in  order  to  avoid  the  Leicester  match.   Elizabeth  did  not  have  a 
totally  free  choice.   She  was  moved  by  public  opinion  and  the  strength 
of  the  backing  behind  various  demands  that  were  made  on  her. 

In  the  case  of  the  marriage,  Elizabeth,  as  it  turns  out,  was  not 
ultimately  swayed  by  either  faction,  although  she  had  to  heed  the 
public  opinion  that  forbade  her  to  marry  Leicester  after  the  death 
of  Amy  Robsart.   Elizabeth  seems  to  have  maintained  a  fair  degree  of 
control  by  her  ability  to  shut  her  ears  and  eyes.   Despite  Elton's 
skepticism,  she  was  able  to  prevent  the  emergence  of  a  single  party 
rule.   Moreover,  she  can  be  observed  consciously  balancing  powers 
at  court.   For  example,  Leicester's  appointment  to  the  Council  was 
balanced  by  the  simultaneous  appointment  of  his  political  and  ideo- 
logical rival,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Whether  or  not  Elizabeth  had  personal  control  over  the  factions 
of  her  court,  deliberately  maintaining  and  balancing  each  of  them, 
is  not  clear.   What  is  clear  is  the  effect  of  the  balance.  Her  court 
was  the  forum  in  which  all  political  battles  were  fought,  and  every 
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faction  had  its  spokesman  there.   The  realm  had  one  center  of 

politics  and  patronage,  and  her  court  was  it.   In  Elton's  words: 

The  Crown  had  destroyed  all  alternative  centers  of 
political  loyalty  or  (to  emphasize  another  function  of  the 
Court)  all  alternative  sources  of  worldly  advancement. 
While  there  were  magnates,  their  patronage  and  standing 
took  away  from  the  King's  patronage  and  sovereignty,  and 
their  residences  from  the  uniqueness  of  his  Court.  ... 
The  jealousy  of  Tudor  monarchs,  who  took  care  to  sterilize 
such  out  of  date  endeavors,  was  really  very  well  advised: 
their  rule,  their  power,  depended  on  their  uniqueness,  and 
it  was  their  Courts  that  gave  continuous  expression  to  that 
solitary  eminence.*** 

The  desire  to  maintain  her  court  as  the  only  center  of  political 
loyalty  explains  Elizabeth's  emphasis  on  loyalty  to  her  person  as  the 
chief  criterion  for  her  councillors  and  top  office-holders.   It  could 
also  explain  Elizabeth's  renowned  stinginess  in  the  granting  of  titles 
or  monetary  compensation  to  reward  her  followers.   She  had  to  keep 
them  dependent  on  herself,  not  wielding  too  much  of  their  own  power. 

The  Tudors,  as  Lawrence  Stone  has  pointed  out,  maintained  a  policy 

19 
of  tying  their  magnates  to  the  Court  to  keep  thorn  out  of  trouble. 

History  had  proven  that  those  men  were  the  most  likely  to  become  over- 
mlghty,  setting  up  alternative  centers  of  power  in  the  countryside. 
Elizabeth  even  tended  to  keep  them  out  of  the  positions  of  greatest 
political  influence  at  court,  but  endowed  them  with  ceremonial  and 
ornamental  importance.   Loyalty  to  the  Queen  was  a  constant  theme  of 
court  ceremony,  and  so  their  loyalty  to  her  was  reinforced.  The  Order 
of  the  Garter  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  important  reposi- 
tories for  the  mighty  nobility  at  court. 

Political  philosophy,  as  shown  in  chapter  two,  provided  the  themes 
for  the  courtly  romance.  The  actual  political  structure  of  the  court 
provided  the  motivation  for  it.   Given  the  monarch's  personal  involve- 
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ment  in  so  much  of  politics,  it  was  essential  to  catch  her  eye  and 
gain  her  favor,  a  task  for  which  the  courtly  romance  was  admirably 
suited.  It  was  also  used  to  sweeten  political  petitions  or  advice. 
Moreover,  even  a  high  ceremonial  (as  opposed  to  strictly  political) 
role  could  endow  the  holder  with  vast  political  leverage  simply  by 
virtue  of  his  connections  at  court.  Chapter  four  will  provide  ex- 
amples of  the  political  uses  of  the  courtly  romance  in  the  careers 
of  several  great  men  of  the  court. 


Chapter  4 
Romance  and  Politics  in  Real  Life 

This  paper  has  dealt  with  two  separate  aspects  of  the 
Elizabethan  court.  The  first  of  these  was  the  romantic  fiction 
of  the  courtly  culture  developed  through  art,  literature,  and 
pageantry.   Second  was  the  poltical  aspect  of  the  court  as  the 
center  of  power  and  patronage.  The  last  two  chapters  of  this 
paper  will  deal  with  the  relationship  between  these  two  aspects 
of  the  court. 

Romance  and  politics  were  blended  at  least  in  the  lives  of  the 
men  who  inhabited  the  court,  if  in  no  other  way.  These  men  were  by 
definition  courtiers,  participating  in  the  culture  of  the  court;  but 
they  were  also  politicians,  living  and  working  at  the  center  of  power. 
Although  different  men  emphasized  one  or  the  other  aspect  of  courtly 
activity,  it  was  impossible  to  exclude  cultural  activity  from  politics 
or  politics  from  courtly  culture  and  games.   Even  the  most  practical- 
minded  politicians  involved  themselves  in  the  courtly  romance  as  a 
metaphor  of  thought  and  expression.   Even  the  most  frivolous  courtiers 
could  not  escape  politics)  their  very  presence  at  court  embroiled  them 
in  it.   Under  the  patronage  system  as  it  existed  in  the  Elizabethan 
period,  anyone  who  wanted  access  to  the  court  and  the  Queen  had  to 
have  powerful  supporters  at  court  or  in  the  countryside  or,  prefer- 
ably, both.   Anyone  who  had  access,  therefore,  would  receive  hundreds 
of  petitions  for  patronage  from  those  below  him.   Furthermore,  life 
at  court  was  terribly  expensive,  and  a  high-paying  court  or  public 
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office  was,  for  most,  the  key  to  survival. 

This  chapter,  then  will  deal  with  various  men  at  court  with 
the  purpose  of  examining  the  ways  in  which  they  interwove  the  cul- 
tural and  political  aspects  of  the  court  in  their  careers.   An  exami- 
nation of  these  men's  lives  should  give  us  a  clue  as  to  whether  excel- 
lence in  the  courtly  arts  could  further  a  political  career,  or 
whether  the  Elizabethan  romance  was  simply  a  means  of  expression  for 
those  who  had  "made  it."   It  should  reveal,  too,  the  existence  of  any 
dependence  of  one  aspect  of  court  life  on  the  other. 

If  any  courtier  can  be  found  who  operated  almost  exclusively  in 
the  political  sphere,  it  must  be  William  Cecil.   Cecil  was  the 
Elizabethan  politician-administrator  par  excellence.   His  family's 
phenomenal  rise  to  power  under  the  Tudors  reached  its  apex  in  him 
and  his  son  Robert.   Between  them  they  were  responsible  for  most  of 
the  administration  of  the  whole  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  William's 
grandfather,  the  younger  son  of  a  poor  Welsh  squire,  had  followed 
Henry  Tudor  from  Wales  in  his  campaign  for  the  crown  of  England.   Once 
king,  Henry  rewarded  him  by  making  him  a  yeoman  of  the  guard.  William's 
father  continued  to  build  the  family  fortune  on  that  foundation.   He 
was  a  page  to  Henry  VIII  at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  later 
became  a  groom  of  the  Privy  Chamber.   He  also  increased  the  family 

land-holdings  in  Northamptonshire,  partly  through  the  purchase  of  con- 

1 
fiscated  Church  lands. 

William  carried  on  his  father's  concerns,  both  for  the  building 

of  the  family  dynasty  and  for  pursuing  their  contacts  at  court.   He 

was  by  nature  extremely  industrious,  scholarly,  and  loyal  to  his 

pursuits.   He  first  attracted  the  attention  of  Henry  VIII  by  a 
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brilliant  defense  of  the  reformed  church.    At  court  he  nude  a  name 

for  himself  with  many  leading  protestants  who  recognized  his  useful- 
ness.  At  age  twenty-seven,  Lord  Protector  Somerset  appointed  him 
Master  of  Requests. 

Under  Elizabeth  he  rose  to  the  highest  political  position.   He 
was  everything  she  was  looking  for:   experienced  in  government,  dili- 
gent in  service,  competent,  and  loyal.   He  had  a  clear  head  and  a 
systematic  approach  to  government  that  she  appreciated.   His  memoranda 
are  remarkable  for  their  clear  presentation  of  both  sides  of  an  issue, 
although  he  usually  phrased  the  arguments  for  his  side  a  little  more 
forcefully.   Elizabeth  appointed  him  to  the  office  of  Principal  Secre- 
tary on  her  accession,  and  made  him  a  member  of  her  first  privy  council, 
During  his  long  career  he  also  served  as  Chancellor  of  Cambridge, 
Master  of  the  Wards,  and  Lord  Treasurer.   In  1571,  he  was  made  Lord 
Burghley  and  the  next  year  he  became  a  Knight  of  the  Garter. 

William  Cecil,  Lord  Burghley,  was  probably  the  most  powerful 
man  in  England  during  Elizabeth's  reign,  rivalled  only  by  the  Earl 
of  Leicester.   Elizabeth  trusted  him  implicitly,  especially  since 
they  thought  alike  on  so  many  matters  of  policy.   As  Principal  Secre- 
tary he  held  sway  over  most  petitions  to  the  Queen  and  grants  of 
patronage  from  her.   He  was  the  mediator  between  Queen  and  council, 
presenting  her  demands  to  them  and  their  counsel  to  her.   A3  Lord 
Treasurer,  he  held  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  governmental 
offices.   His  most  important  and  powerful  role,  however,  was  that  of 
councillor,  for  Elizabeth  consulted  him  on  almost  every  question  of 
policy  and  relied  on  him  to  faithfully  give  whatever  counsel  he 
thought  best.  The  Spanish  ambassador  De  Spes  wrote  of  Cecil's  power 
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in  1570:   "The  Queen's  own  opinion  is  of  little  importance  and  that 

of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  still  less,  so  that  Cecil  unrestrainedly 

3 
and  arrogantly  governs  all." 

De  Spes,  of  course,  exaggerates.   Cecil  did  not  have  unrestrained 

power.   No  matter  how  persuasively  he  might  argue  any  particular  issue 

before  the  Queen,  it  was  still  she  who  gave  the  final  "yea"  or  "nay." 

His  frequent  frustration  with  her  hesitations  are  ample  evidence  that 

his  power  was  limited  by  her  will.   He  was  careful  to  defer  to  her 

decisions  once  she  had  made  up  her  mind.   "I  do  hold  and  will  always, 

this  course  in  such  nutters  as  I  differ  from  her  Majesty,"  he  wrote; 

"as  long  as  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  advice,  I  will  not  change  my 

opinion  by  affirming  the  contrary,  for  that  were  to  offend  God,  to 

whom  1  am  sworn  first;  but  as  a  servant  1  will  obey  her  Majesty's 

4 
commandment,  and  no  wise  contrary  the  same."   He  generally  framed 

his  memoranda  in  terms  most  likely  to  carry  weight  with  the  Queen. 
For  example,  in  matters  of  the  Low  Countries  he  was  careful  to  stress 
political  rather  than  religious  motives  for  his  proposed  policies, 
for  he  knew  they  were  more  likely  to  influence  her.   He  found  he  could 
accomplish  more  by  not  directly  opposing  Elizabeth  even  when  he  dis- 
agreed with  her. 

Cecil  was  limited  not  only  by  the  Queen's  will,  but  also  by  the 
power  of  his  rivals,  especially  the  Earl  of  Leicester.   His  rivals 
continually  tried  to  discredit  him  and,  naturally  enough,  to  encroach 
on  his  extensive  powers.   Faction  fighting  was  a  big  part  of  politics, 
and  Cecil  had  to  be  able  to  maneuver  and  block  Leicester's  policies 
in  order  to  prevent  Leicester's  faction  from  becoming  all-powerful 
at  court.   An  example  cited  above  is  also  relevant  here.   In  spite 
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of  his  own  Protestant  stance,  Burghley  came  out  strongly  in  favor 
of  a  French  marriage  for  Elizabeth.   One  suspects  he  was  motivated 
partly  by  the  desire  to  block  the  possibility  of  a  match  between  the 
Queen  and  Leicester.   Leicester  was  especially  dangerous  because  he 
had  one  powerful  weapon  that  Burghley  did  not  have,  the  ability  to 
charm  Elizabeth. 

Burghley  did  not  play  a  romantic  role  at  court  like  Sidney,  the 
Shepherd  Knight;  or  Lee,  the  Queen's  Champion;  or  Leicester,  Raleigh, 

and  Essex,  the  Queen's  courtly  "lovers."   He  had  no  taste  for  poetry 

6 
or  music  or  sports.   He  patronized  scholars  rather  than  poets,  and 

he  kept  no  private  company  of  actors  or  musicians  as  many  courtiers 

did.   He  was  not  a  man  of  arms  and  did  not  run  at  the  tilt.   His 

only  form  of  sport  seems  to  have  been  an  occasional  gentle  ride  a- 

7 
round  his  grounds  on  a  mule. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Burghley  did  not  participate  at  all  in 
the  cultural  side  of  courtly  life.   He  entertained  the  court  twelve 
times  at  his  estate  at  Theobalds,  with  feasts,  music,  and  pageantry 
in  the  Queen's  honor.   His  entertainment  there  in  1591  especially  re- 
veals Burghley 's  ability  to  use  courtly  romance  as  a  vehicle  to  ex- 
press his  political  aims.   In  1590,  Walsingham  had  died,  leaving  the 
Secretaryship  open.   It  was  that  position  that  Burghley  desired  for 
his  promising  young  son,  Robert.   The  message,  therefore,  of  the 
1591  entertainment  at  Theobalds  was  "Robert."   Elizabeth's  attention 
was  directed  toward  him  from  the  moment  she  arrived,  when  Robert 
appeared  before  her,  dressed  as  a  hermit,  to  welcome  her  with  flat- 
tering speeches.   Quips  about  "Secretary  Cecil"  were  scattered 
throughout  the  speeches  and  pageants  of  the  week.   The  message  appar- 
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ently  was  well  received,  for  at  the  end  of  the  visit,  Elizabeth 
knighted  him.  Three  months  later  she  appointed  him  to  the  Privy 
Council;  and  he  did  in  fact  become  the  next  Secretary,  although  his 
official  appointment  to  the  post  did  not  come  until  1596. 

Burghley  contributed  to  the  culture  of  the  court  in  other  ways 
as  well.   He  was  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  an  honor  endowed  with  cere- 
monial and  allegorical  significance.   Protocol  gave  him  a  high  cere- 
monial position,  based  on  his  high  position  in  government.   Moreover, 
as  Master  of  the  Wards  and  a  leading  patron  of  learning,  he  educated 
some  of  the  chief  courtiers  of  the  reign.   He  trained  such  men  as  the 
Earls  of  Southampton,  Oxford,  and  Essex,  all  flowers  of  the  court; 
all  of  whom,  incidentally,  turned  against  him  politically. 

Burghley1 s  studied  deference  to  the  Queen  can  be  cited  as  an 
expression  of  the  values  of  the  courtly  romance,  even  though  it  did 
not  usually  take  a  literary  or  allegorical  form.   He  was  not  a  man 
for  metaphors.   Burghley  worked  too  closely  with  the  Queen  ever  to 
be  able  to  say  that,  Astrea-like,  she  possessed  all  the  virtues  in 
herself,  but  his  respect  for  the  Queen's  position  and  his  admiration 
of  her  personal  qualities  produced  in  him  the  same  deference  to  her 
that  many  courtiers  expressed  romantically.   "She  has  so  rare  gifts," 

He  said,  "as  when  her  Councillors  had  said  all  they  could  say  she 

8 
would  frame  out  a  wise  counsel  beyond  theirs." 

Burghley  remains  a  figure  somewhat  apart  in  the  Elizabethan 

court.   Especially  after  1572,  when  he  became  Lord  Treasurer,  he  took 

on  the  role  of  elder  statesman  and  special  advisor  to  the  Queen. 

Although  he  still  had  to  combat  the  policies  of  his  rivals,  he  him- 

9 
self  was  pretty  well  beyond  the  reach  of  court  intrigue.    Everyone 
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at  court  acknowledged  his  usefulness  there.   The  significance  of  his 
long  absense  from  court  in  1574  is  revealed  in  letters  written  to  hira 
from  those  remaining  at  court.   The  under-Treasurer,  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 
wrote  to  him:   "We  have  great  want  of  you  here  for  the  dispatching 
of  matters.   .  .  .For  matters  of  State  1  will  write  as  soon  as  I  can 
have  any  access  to  her  Majesty.  .  .  Yea  nor  nay  can  I  get,  and  as  I 
hear,  her  Majesty  hath  forbidden  Mr.  Hatton  and  my  Lord  of  Leicester 

to  move  suits.   Then  had  we  need  within  a  while  to  have  a  horse  or 

10 
an  ass  to  carry  bills  after  us,  increasing  daily  and  never  dispatched." 

It  seems  that  Burghley's  skill  in  dealing  with  Elizabeth  was  valuable 

to  the  whole  court. 

Yet  Burghley's  favor  with  the  Queen,  unlike  that  of  so  many  others, 
did  not  derive  from  courtiership.   It  is  even  doubtful  whether  pro- 
ficiency at  the  courtly  arts  would  have  enhanced  his  position,  for 
what  the  Queen  appreciated  in  him  was  straightforwardness.  Through 
experience,  competence,  and  proven  trustworthiness,  he  acquired  a 
favored  position  which  developed  into  a  true  friendship  between  him 
and  Elizabeth.   Any  ceremonial  importance  he  had  was  a  by-product  of 
his  political  position. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  was  a  man  like  Sir  Henry  Lee, 
who  acquired  political  importance  as  a  man  of  arms  and  master  of 
courtly  expression.   Lee  had  had  extensive  experience  overseas  in  the 
1560' s  on  military  and  diplomatic  missions.   He  acquired  some  renown 
abroad  for  his  skill  at  arms,  as  well  as  for  his  grace  and  courtesy 
in  court  circles.   He  returned  home  with  the  reputation  of  a  well- 
formed  traveller  and  a  distinguished  man  of  arms  and  manners. 

Lee  was  the  ranger  of  the  royal  manor  at  Woodstock,  and  his 
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entertainments  of  the  Queen  and  her  court  both  there  and  at  his 
estate  at  Ditchley  were  frequent  and  lavish.   He  entertained  the 
court  five  times  at  Woodstock  and  at  least  twice  at  Ditchley.  They 
were  expensive  affairs,  and  in  1600  he  wrote  to  Cecil  in  panic  that 
the  Queen  was  going  to  visit  him  again,  for  he  said,  "My  estate  with- 
out my  undoing  cannot  bear  it." 

It  is  Sir  Henry  Lee  who  is  credited  with  establishing  the  Acces- 
sion Day  tilts.   The  first  was  probably  held  in  1570,  the  year  of 
Lee's  return  from  the  Continent.   William  Segar,  King  of  Arms,  gives 
an  account  in  1602  of  Lee's  involvement  with  the  tilts: 

Here  will  we  remember  also  (and  I  hope  without 
envie  so  may)  that  these  annual 1  exercises  in  Armes, 
solemnized  the  17  day  of  November,  were  first  begun  and 
occasioned  by  the  right  vertuous  and  honourable  Sir  Henry 
Lea.  .  .  who  of  his  great  zeale,  and  earnest  desire  to 
eternize  the  glory  of  her  Maiesties  Court,  in  the  beginning 
of  her  happy  reigne,  voluntarily  vowed  (unlesse  infirmity, 
age,  or  other  accident  did  impeach  him)  during  his  life, 
to  present  himselfe  at  the  Tilt  armed,  the  day  aforesayd 
yeerely  ,  there  to  performe  in  honor  of  her  sacred  Maiestie 
the  promise  he  formerly  made.   Whereupon  the  Lords  and 
Gentlemen  of  the  sayd  Court,  incited  by  so  worthy  an  ex- 
ample, determined  to  continue  that  custome,  .  .  .have  ever 
since  yerely  assembled  in  Armes  accordingly. *2 

Lee's  court  role  was  that  of  the  queen's  champion.   In  tbat  role 

he  presided  over  tilts  and  other  games.  His  offices  were  derived 

from  his  role,  unlike  Burghley,  whose  ceremonial  role  was  derived 

from  his  political  offices.   Lee  was  made  Master  of  the  Leash  (in 

charge  of  the  queen's  team  of  greyhounds)  in  1574.   Far  more  important 

was  his  position  as  Master  of  the  Armory,  to  which  he  was  appointed 

in  1580.   In  1597  he  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  the  fitting 

end  of  an  illustrious  career  in  arms  and  honor.   It  was  a  special 

honor  in  his  case,  for  it  was  a  rare  distinction  for  one  who  was  not 
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a  peer. 

Lee  played  his  role  to  the  hilt,  with  great  pomp  and  spectacle. 
It  is  he  who  is  described  in  Sidney's  Arcadia  as  Lelius,  tilting 
against  Sidney  disguised  as  Philisides.13   Perhaps  the  greatest 
spectacle  of  his  career  was  the  tilt  of  1590,  when  Lee  retired 
from  his  position  as  queen's  champion.   One  description  of  that  tilt 
is  Peele's  "Polyhymnia,"  mentioned  above.   Lee's  opponent  was  his 
successor,  George  Clifford,  Earl  of  Cumberland.   After  the  tilting 
was  over,  Lee  solemnly  resigned  his  place  of  honor. 

And  now,  as  first  by  him  intended  was, 

In  sight  of  prince,  and  peers,  and  people  round, 

Old  Henry  Lee,  Knight  of  the  Crown,  dismounts; 

And  in  a  fair  pavilion  hard  at  hand, 

Where  holy  lights  burn'd  on  the  hallow'd  shrine 

To  Virtue  or  to  Vesta  consecrate, 

Having  unarmed  his  body,  head  and  all, 

To  his  great  mistress  his  petition  makes; 

That,  in  regard  and  favour  of  his  age, 

It  would  so  please  her  princely  majesty 

To  suffer  him  give  up  his  staff  and  arms, 

And  honourable  place  wherein  he  served, 

To  that  thrice- valiant  earl  whose  honour's  pledge 

His  life  should  be.   With  that  he  singled  forth 

The  flower  of  English  knights,  the  valiant  Earl 

Of  Cumberland;  and  him,  before  them  all, 

He  humbly  prays  her  highness  to  accept, 

And  him  install  in  place  of  those  designs; 

And  to  him  gives  his  armour  and  his  lance, 

Protesting  to  her  princely  Majesty, 

In  sight  of  heaven  and  all  her  lovely  lords, 

He  would  betake  him  to  his  orisons, 

And  spend  the  remnant  of  his  waning  age, 

Unfit  for  wars  and  martial  exploits, 

In  prayers  for  her  eternal  happiness.14 

From  Segar  we  learn  that  the  ceremony  was  accompanied  by  music  "sweet 

and  secret,"  before  a  Taffeta  pavillion  like  the  Temple  of  the  Vestal 

Virgin  filled  with  "Princely  presents"  for  the  Queen. 

As  indicated  by  Peele,  Lee  did  retire,  taking  a  new  role  as  a 
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16 
hermit  at  his  estate  at  Ditchley.    In  1592  he  entertained  the  court 

at  Ditchley,  presenting  himself  in  pageantry  and  drama  as  Loricus, 

the  old  hermit  knight  of  the  Manor  of  Love.  The  Queen  is  pointedly 

reminded  of  Lee's  yearly  service  at  the  tilts,  as  well  as  the  "Himmes 

and  songes  and  emblemes"  which  he  had  dedicated  "to  the  honor  of  his 

17 
heavenley  mistress."    Although  he  was  no  longer  regularly  at  court, 

he  did  not  miss  an  opportunity  to  put  himself  forward  before  the  Queen. 

Even  after  1590,  however,  Lee's  presence  was  still  frequently 

required  at  court.   Elizabeth  still  demanded  that  he  attend  the 

Accession  Day  festivities  each  year  in  order  to  direct  the  tilt. 

Moreover,  his  functions  as  Master  of  the  Armory  required  his  frequent 

attendance.   He  even  had  hoped  of  getting  a  new  court  appointment  in 

the  late  1590' s.   The  positions  of  Vice-Chamberlain  and  Com^roller 

of  the  Household  had  opened  up  and  were  dangled  before  him.   He  spent 

some  time  at  court  campaigning  for  a  position,  but  was  ultimately 

disappointed.   Rowland  Whyte  wrote  of  it  to  Sidney: 

I  was  at  Court  this  Morning,  where  nothing  is  so  much 
thought  upon  as  Dauncing  and  Playing.   Some  were  there, 
hoping  for  preferment,  as  my  Lord  Northe,  and  Sir  Henry 
Leign.  They  play  at  Cards  with  the  Queen,  and  it  is  like 
to  be  all  the  Honor  that  will  fall  unto  them  this  yeare.18 

Lee  was  again  using  games  and  court  manners  as  a  means  of  gaining 
political  power.   It  is  evident  too,  that  he  felt  it  imperative  to  be 
actually  present  at  court  even  though  he  was  suffering  terribly  from 
gout. 

Having  established  Lee  as  a  ceremonial  figure,  it  is  also  impor- 
tant to  consider  his  role  in  politics.   Lee  was  never  one  of  the 
policy-makers  of  the  Elizabethan  regime.   But  he  was  an  administrator, 
and  he  had  close  ties  with  those  who  did  make  policy.   As  Master  of 
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the  Armory,  he  worked  very  closely  with  Ambrose  Dudley,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  who  was  Master  of  the  Ordnance  until  his  death  in  1590. 
He  was  a  cousin  of  Cecil,  through  whom  he  probably  received  the 
diplomatic  commissions  of  his  early  career.   He  was  not  on  the  best 
terms  with  Cecil  very  long,  however,  and  found  himself  in  close 
association  with  the  Earl  of  Leicester.   It  was  Lee's  aim,  however, 

to  avoid  taking  sides  in  the  power  struggle  between  the  two  great 

19 
rivals  at  court,  so  he  tried  to  balance  himself  between  the  two. 

Even  while  abroad,  he  conscientiously  wrote  to  both  men,  advising 

them  of  foreign  happenings  and  international  gossip. 

Lee  outlived  both  Leicester  and  Burghley.   In  his  later  days  he 

may  be  observed  still  poised  between  the  two  main  rivals  at  court,  now 

Robert  Cecil  and  the  Earl  of  Essex.   He  evidently  had  some  measure  of 

success  at  pleasing  both  parties,  for  when  the  Vice-Chancellorship 

20 
opened  up  they  were  both  able  to  support  him  as  a  compromise  figure. 

Further  evidence  of  Lee's  activity  in  politics  is  found  in  his 

21 
letters  to  Robert  Cecil.    Sometimes  they  concern  business  or  touch 

on  politics;  other  times  they  are  simply  complimentary.   He  often  makes 

petitions  either  for  himself  or  his  family  or  friends.   For  example, 

he  writes  hoping  to  obtain  the  wardenship  of  Winchester  for  William 

Swadden,  a  fellow  of  his  college.   Again,  the  importance  of  patronage 

is  evident  for  one  with  his  political  power  based  on  ties  at  court. 

Lee,  then,  while  primarily  a  man  of  the  ceremonial  life  at  court, 

was  also  very  much  a  part  of  its  political  life.   However,  he  derived 

whatever  political  eminence  he  had  through  his  ability  with  arms, 

spectacle,  and  manners.  Where  Burghley  was  primarily  a  politician, 

Lee  was  primarily  a  courtier. 
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There  were  other  men  at  court  who  fell  somewhere  between 
Burghley  and  Lee,  deliberately  involving  themselves  in  both  the 
courtly  and  political  aspects  of  the  court.   Sir  Philip  Sidney,  for 
example,  is  often  presented  as  a  paradigmatic  courtier,  but  his  real 
ambitions  were  political.   Like  Lee,  he  was  skilled  at  arms  and 
courtly  graces.   Like  Lee,  he  spent  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
abroad,  especially  on  diplomatic  missions,  and  was  renowned  as  a 
gracious  courtier. 

Unlike  Lee,  however,  Sidney  followed  a  real  political  ideology 
and  had  pressing  political  ambitions.   Sidney  pursued  the  vision  of 
a  Protestant  League  of  Nations.   He  was  an  especially  active  agitator 
for  the  protestant  Netherlandish  cause  and  used  his  opportunities 
abroad  to  further  the  cause.   In  1576  Elizabeth  sent  him  to  the 
Imperial  Court  to  offer  her  condolences  on  the  death  of  Emperor 
Maximilian.   That  was  his  official  mission;  unofficially,  he  was  to 
inform  himself  on  the  state  of  religious  loyalties  on  the  Continent. 

Sidney  used  the  opportunity  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  an 

22 
actual  Protestant  League.    Leicester  provided  him  with  an  intro- 
ductory letter  to  Count  Casimir,  a  leading  Protestant  activist  on 
the  Continent.   After  his  mission  was  completed,  Sidney  continued  to 
travel  about,  trying  to  stir  up  interest  for  the  Protestant  cause. 
Elizabeth,  however,  was  no  activist  in  foreign  affairs,  especially 
religious  ones,  and  she  promptly  called  him  home.   He  was  disappointed 
to  have  missed  the  chance  to  visit  William  of  Orange,  but  a  few  days 
later,  he  received  a  directive  to  visit  Orange.   He  fulfilled  that 
mission  with  perhaps  too  much  enthusiasm,  for  he  went  well  beyond  the 
terms  of  his  mission  in  discussing  with  Orange  the  possibilities  of 
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a  Protestant  League.    Elizabeth  quickly  replaced  him  with  another 

ambassador. 

Sidney  was  embroiled  in  matters  of  domestic  policy  too.   In  1579 

he  was  chosen  by  the  leaders  of  the  activist  Protestant  movement  in 

England  (Leicester,  Walsingham,  et  aK )  to  speak  for  them  against  the 

proposed  French  marriage  alliance.   In  that  year  he  wrote  a  letter  to 

Elizabeth  directly  stating  his  opposition  to  the  proposed  match.   He 

was  rewarded  with  a  year's  banishment  from  court  for  his  far  too 

24 
direct  criticism  of  the  Queen. 

He  was  seeking  office,  backed  by  his  father  and  other  members  of 
the  Protestant  faction,  but  the  Queen  showed  considerable  reluctance 
in  granting  him  an  office.   For  three  years  he  petitioned,  with 
Warwick's  backing,  for  the  position  of  Joint  Master  of  the  Ordnance. 
He  was  finally  granted  the  post  in  1585  after  most  of  its  duties  had 
already  devolved  on  him  anyway. 

Sidney's  patronage  of  the  arts,  especially  literature,  was  one 

of  his  main  contributions  to  the  political  and  cultural  aspects  of 

25 
the  English  Renaissance.    Firstly,  he  patronized  writers  who  could 

aid  his  political  cause.   His  second  purpose  was  the  creation  of  a 

26 

"new  English  poetry."    His  circle  included  Daniel  Rogers,  Edward 

Dyer,  Fulke  Greville,  and  Edmund  Spenser.   They  experimented  with 
classical  prosody,  divine  poetry,  and  the  integration  of  poetry  and 
music.   Among  them  they  produced  some  of  the  finest  works  of  the 
English  Renaissance. 

In  Sidney  there  is  a  more  even  balance  between  the  political  and 
cultural  aspects  of  the  court.   He  took  his  role  as  the  Shepherd 
Knight  of  Protestantism  seriously  and  played  it  out  in  both  ceremony 
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and  politics.   That  role,  it  is  true,  was  designed  for  him  by  others. 
He  showed  great  promise  as  a  youth,  and  it  was  expected  that  he  should 
achieve  greatness  through  public  service.   As  the  dying  Essex  said  of 
him  in  1576:   "He  is  so  wise,  so  virtuous  and  godly;  and  if  he  go  on 

in  the  course  he  hath  begun,  he  will  be  as  famous  and  worthy  a  gentle- 

27 
man  that  ever  England  bred."     Sidney  wanted  to  live  up  to  the  ex- 
pectations thrust  upon  him,  but  he  had  few  opportunities  for  public 

28 
service.     He  supported  his  own  image  as  a  chivalric  knight,  for  ex- 
ample, by  appearing  as  Philisides  in  the  tilt  of  1590.   His  image 

was  completed  at  his  death.   His  extravagant  funeral  promoted  the 

29 

legend  that  he  embodied  the  ideal  courtier.    A.  C.  Hamilton  says 

of  it: 

The  legend  may  strike  us  as  simply  a  legend.  .  .  .Yet 
nothing  that  we  know  reveals  any  clash  in  Sidney  himself 
between  'reality'  and  the  ideal:   there  is  no  man  apart 
from  the  legend,  no  face  under  the  mask.   From  the  beginning 
he  seems  to  have  lived  a  fully  public  life,  which  he  sought 
to  shape  into  an  ideal  of  virtue  expressed  in  public  service. 
From  all  that  we  know,  he  dedicated  his  life  to  fulfil  what 
was  expected  of  him  by  his  family  and  friends. 30 

Perhaps  Sidney's  problem  was  that  he  took  his  role  so  much  to  heart 

that  he  failed  to  accomodate  it  to  Elizabeth's  play,  for  she  demanded 

the  power  to  direct  the  drama.   He  would  have  done  well  to  heed  Sir 

Thomas  More's  advice  on  rolfcplaying  in  Utopia: 

You  ruin  a  play  when  you  add  irrelevant  and  jarring 
speeches,  even  if  they  are  better  than  the  play.   So  go 
through  with  the  drama  in  hand  as  best  you  can,  and  do 
not  spoil  it  because  another  more  pleasing  comes  into 
your  mind. 

At  any  rate,  Sidney  is  a  good  example  of  a  courtier  who  used  the 

romance  of  the  court  to  express  his  own  political  ideology  and  ss  an 

opportunity  to  further  his  cause. 

Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex  was  another  courtier  in  whose 
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career  the  cultural  and  political  aspects  of  the  court  were  blended 
to  a  high  degree.   He  was  Sidney's  successor  in  the  courtly  arena, 
receiving  Sidney's  best  sword  as  a  symbol  of  his  legacy.   Because  he 
was  young,  handsome,  and  dashing,  he  quickly  caught  the  Queen's  eye 
and  succeeded  in  gaining  for  himself  the  favored  role  of  her  courtly 
lover. 

Essex  had  even  higher  political  ambitions  for  himself  than  had 
Sidney.  In  fact,  it  seems  that  Essex's  real  goal  was  unique  power. 
Hotspur-like,  he  was  not  content  to  share  glory.  However,  Essex  was 
essentially  a  showman.  He  had  none  of  the  meticulous  diligence  of 
his  main  rival  for  power,  Robert  Cecil.  Essex  wanted  public  glory, 
especially  military  glory. 

Elizabeth  was  content  to  indulge  his  whims  to  a  certain  extent. 
She  could  afford  to;  Essex  was  completely  at  her  mercy.   Although  he 
was  an  important  person  in  the  realm  simply  by  virtue  of  his  social 
position,  financially  he  was  totally  dependent  on  the  Queen.   His 
father  had  pledged  huge  mortgages  to  her  which  were  still  outstanding. 
None  of  the  other  great  courtiers  was  so  deeply  in  debt  to  the  Crown. 

It  seems  likely  too  that  Elizabeth  liked  the  attentions  of  the 
handsome  young  man.   As  she  grew  older,  the  court  romance  was  becoming 
more  difficult  to  sustain.   The  sycophany  was  ringing  more  hollow. 
It  had  always  been  a  game,  but  by  the  late  1590' s,  any  tenuous  con- 
nections it  had  once  had  with  reality  were  snapping.   Even  the  success 
of  Elizabeth's  policies  (which  had  once  provided  some  justification 
for  the  myth)  appeared  to  be  diminishing.   But  Essex,  in  Robert  Lacey's 

words,  "was  a  man  of  the  next  generation  prepared  to  play  the  games 
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of  the  last." 
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Essex  wanted  to  assume  Leicester's  role  of  military  chief  of 
the  nation.  The  Queen  assigned  him  to  several  military  expeditions 
in  most  of  which  he  proved  too  impetuous  to  be  useful.   He  accomplish- 
ed very  little  in  the  long  run  and  repeatedly  disobeyed  the  Queen's 
orders  in  his  quest  for  military  glory,  but  he  must  have  had  a  good 
press  at  home  for  he  became  a  popular  hero.   Elizabeth  was  furious 
with  him  after  each  offense,  but  she  continued  to  forgive  him.   In 
1597  she  boosted  his  military  career  by  making  him  Master  of  the 

Ordnance. 

33 
Francis  Bacon's  wise  advice  to  Essex  in  1596  is  most  revealing. 

He  suggested  four  reasons  why  the  Queen  was  most  frequently  displeased 

with  Essex:   his  unruly  nature;  his  lack  of  the  ability  and  wealth 

needed  to  justify  his  high  aspirations;  his  too  direct  appeal  to  the 

hearts  of  the  people;  his  preoccupation  with  military  matters.   Bacon 

suggested  that  Essex  stop  his  pursuit  of  military  power,  for  the  Queen 

was  suspicious  of  overmighty  subjects.   He  recommended  that  Essex 

eschew  publicity-seeking,  for  it  made  the  Queen  jealous.   Finally,  he 

advised  Essex  to  recapture  the  sincerity  of  his  compliments  to  the 

Queen,  thnt  he  stop  complaining,  and  that  he  play  with  renewed  fervor 

the  games  of  queen-pleasing. 

Bacon's  warnings  proved  prophetic.   Essex's  revolt  of  1601  can 
be  attributed  to  his  unruly  nature,  his  inability  to  satisfy  his  am- 
bitions, his  popularity,  and  his  tendency  to  resort  to  arms. 

In  Essex  lies  the  best  example  of  the  misuse  of  the  courtly 
romance  in  politics.   Like  Sidney,  Essex  had  not  been  willing  to  con- 
form his  role  to  the  Queen's  direction.   He  neglected  even  the  appear- 
ance of  acting  for  Elizabeth's  glory.   But  Essex's  mistakes  were  com- 
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pounded  by  Elizabeth's.    It  was  she  who  encouraged  Essex  to  aspire 

to  a  role  for  which  he  was  unsuited.   She  judged  his  political  and 
military  loyalty  by  the  irrelevant  standard  of  court  behavior. 
Throughout  most  of  her  life  she  had  seen  the  courtly  drama  for  what 
it  was  and  used  it  to  her  advantage;  in  this  case  she  mistakenly  in- 
dulged the  pretense. 

Essex  had  aimed  to  follow  Leicester's  path  to  power  and  glory, 
but  got  carried  away  and  missed.   In  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester 
is  found  the  most  successful  blend  of  courtly  culture  and  power  poli- 
tics in  the  Elizabethan  court.   He  knew  that  the  courtier's  role  was 
to  make  a  display  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  queen,  and  he  knew 
that  his  position,  as  high  as  it  was,  depended  to  a  very  large  extent 
on  her  favor.   He  was  Elizabeth's  favorite  and  the  chief  courtier  of 
her  court  until  the  day  he  died.   Try  as  Essex  would,  no  one  could 
ever  take  Leicester's  place.   He  was  the  original  of  Elizabeth's 
courtly  lovers  and  she  probably  really  loved  him  as  much  as  it  was 
possible  for  her  to  love  any  man.   At  any  rate,  she  certainly  loved 
his  flirtatious  attention,  and  she  nick-named  him  her  "Sweet  Robin." 

Elizabeth  eye  was  probably  first  attracted  to  Robert  Dudley  when 

35 
they  were  both  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  during  Mary's  reign.    On  her 

accession,  she  made  him  Master  of  the  Horse,  and  the  next  year  she 

made  him  a  Knight  of  the  Garter.   That  he  was  already  intimate  with 

Elizabeth  in  1559  is  evident  from  the  jealousy  of  his  rivals.   Their 

jealousy  was  not  unfounded,  for  he  had  had  no  practical  political 

experience,  nor  did  his  family  connections  warrant  his  high  placement 

at  court.   He  was,  in  fact,  the  son  of  a  traitor.   His  qualifications, 

in  Derek  Wilson's  words,  were  good  looks  and  the  ability  to  sit  on  a 
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horse. 

Leicester  became  an  Important  political  figure  as  a  consequence 
of  his  intimacy  with  the  Queen.   Due  to  his  relationship  with  her, 
he  had  extensive  political  power  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  reign, 
even  over  matters  that  bore  no  relation  to  his  official  public  office. 
In  1559  when  the  Church  was  purged  and  most  of  the  Marian  bishops 
deprived,  many  of  the  twenty-one  new  appointees  acknowledged  a  debt 
to  Dudley  for  their  advancement.   Dudley  as  Master  of  the  Horse  had 
no  say  in  Church  appointments,  but  Dudley  as  Elizabeth's  favorite 
could  have  a  say  in  whatever  he  wanted.   Cecil,  on  his  return  from 

Scotland  in  1560,  complained:   "Lord  Robert  has  made  himself  master 
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of  the  business  of  the  state  and  of  the  person  of  the  Queen." 

Dudley's  power  continued  to  grow  throughout  the  1560's.  The  kind 
of  power  that  intimacy  with  the  Queen  could  bring  was  dramatically  re- 
vealed in  1562.   Elizabeth  was  deathly  ill  with  smallpox  and  feared 
that  she  might  die.   She  demanded  that  in  case  of  her  death  Robert 
Dudley  should  be  appointed  Protector  of  the  Realm.  There  were  many 
men  more  qualified  by  experience  and  service--his  only  official 
position  was  Master  of  the  Horse--but  she  chose  Dudley.   Upon  her  re- 
covery she  appointed  him  to  the  Privy  Council.   In  1563  he  was  given 
Kenilworth,  making  him  a  territorial  political  power  as  well  as  a 
court  power.   He  was  ennobled  in  1564. 

All  this  time  Leicester  was  busy  building  up  a  powerful  faction, 
advancing  friends  and  relations  to  positions  at  court  and  patronizing 
writers,  actors,  and  explorers.   He  became  a  leader  of  the  Protestant 
activist  faction,  along  with  Walsingham,  Sidney,  Greville,  and  others. 
Of  course  he  also  had  powerful  enemies,  among  them  Norfolk,  Sussex, 
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and  sometimes  Cecil.   He  was  not  by  any  means  untouchable,  but  during 
his  lifetime,  he  headed  probably  the  single  most  powerful  and  cohesive 
faction  at  court. 

Leicester  was  one  of  the  main  forces  behind  the  English  Renais- 
sance.  He  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  generous  supporters  of 

learning.   More  than  one  hundred  separate  literary  works  were  dedi- 
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cated  to  him  between  1558  and  his  death  in  1588.    Many  of  those  in 

some  way  support  his  policies  or  his  position,  or  give  some  lavish 
praise  to  the  Queen.   Because  of  his  generous  patronage  of  learning, 
he  was  made  Chancellor  of  Oxford  in  1564.   His  patronage  was  not 
limited  to  learning,  however.   He  also  patronized  a  mining  concern,  a 
trading  concern  (the  Barbary  Company),  piracy,  and  exploration. 

Leicester's  entertainments  of  the  court  at  Kenilworth  were  among 
the  most  lavish  of  the  reign.   It  was  essential  to  his  role  as  the 
Queen's  consort  that  his  entertainments  be  impressive,  for,  especially 
to  foreign  visitors,  he  represented  the  Elizabethan  court.  The  Kenil- 
worth entertainment  of  1575  is  especially  noteworthy.   Wilson  has 
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called  it  "the  event  of  the  decade,  perhaps  of  the  reign."    For  it, 

he  had  the  entire  estate  transformed  into  a  sort  of  fantasy  land  popu- 
lated with  mythical  creatures.   As  with  so  many  of  the  entertainments 
of  the  reign,  this  one  had  a  pointed  political  message:   Elizabeth 
should  either  marry  or  release  her  suitors  from  their  bondage.   Wilson 
suggests  that  Leicester  was  ready  to  settle  down  and  beget  some  lawful 
progeny.   Politically,  though,  it  was  essential  that  he  first  be  re- 
leased from  his  role  as  the  Queen's  lover  or  run  the  risk  of  dis- 
pleasing her. 

Unfortunately,  the  Queen  did  not  comply,  which  was  all  the  more 
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unfortunate  because  in  1573  Leicester  had  married  Lady  Douglas  Howard, 
and  she  had  borne  him  a  son.   His  marriage,  not  to  mention  his  affairs 
with  Lettice  Knollys,  had  cooled  his  relations  with  Elizabeth.   In 
1578  he  secretly  married  Lettice.   When  Elizabeth  found  out,  Leicester 
took  a  "voluntary"  leave  of  absence  from  court.   Elizabeth  proved 
vindictive.   She  never  forgave  Lettice;  and  partly  in  order  to  spite 
Leicester,  she  reopened  her  marriage  negotiations  with  Alenc^on. 

Elizabeth  did  eventually  forgive  Leicester,  and  he  remained  her 
chief  courtier--she  made  him  Lord  Steward  in  1584--but  his  role  changed. 
He  was  no  longer  her  lover,  but  an  old  friend  and  advisor.   The  tone 

of  his  letters  to  her  changed:   no  longer  were  they  full  of  flirtatious 
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flattery;  instead,  they  were  full  of  advice,  admonition,  and  counsel. 

It  was  his  stepson,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  took  over  his  role  of  the 

Queen's  lover. 

Leicester  lost  control  of  an  important  area  of  policy  in  1583, 

when  Whitgift  replaced  Grindal  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His  Puri- 
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tan  bishop  appointees  were  replaced  by  conservative  conformists. 

Leicester's  own  greatest  achievement  for  the  progressive  Protestant 
cause  was  still  to  come,  however.   In  1585  he  was  sent  (as  he  had  al- 
ways dreamed)  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  the  Netherlands.  The  Dutch 
received  him  warmly  and  urged  him  to  become  their  civil  and  military 
governor,  the  first  step  in  Leicester's  mind  to  the  foundation  of  a 
Protestant  League.  Receiving  no  directive  from  Elizabeth,  he  accepted 

the  position.   He  then  made  a  progress  through  the  country  and  was 
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feted  as  a  prince,  with  fireworks  and  pageants  in  his  honor.    When 

Elizabeth  found  out,  she  was  furious.   Fortunately,  Leicester's  party 

had  powerful  backing  in  England.   J.  A.  Dorsten  maintains  that  they 
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deceived  Elizabeth  about  the  extent  of  his  civil  powers  there  until 
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after  he  was  sworn  in  as  Leiutenant  Governor.  '   By  then  she  had  to 

accept  it.   Leicester  soon  found  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  unite 

the  States  General,  and  they  refused  to  recognize  his  authority,  so 

in  1587  he  left. 

Although  he  faced  some  disappointments  at  the  end  of  his  life, 
Leicester's  career  was  remarkably  successful.   Few  courtiers  were 
able  to  retain  such  constant  and  enduring  favor  from  Elizabeth.   Al- 
though by  the  end  of  his  life  Leicester  was  able  to  stand  to  some 
extent  on  his  own,  his  power  derived  ultimately  from  her  favor.   His 
ability  to  remember  that  fact  enabled  him  to  sustain  his  high  position, 
unlike  his  stepson  and  successor,  who  lost  not  only  his  position  but 
his  head. 

Leicester's  contribution  to  politics  was  not  so  much  governmental, 
as  Burghley's  was,  but  more  in  the  realm  of  creative  policy-making. 
His  vision  was  that  of  an  imperialist  Protestant  crusade:   he  saw 
Elizabeth  carrying  the  standard  of  reformed  religion  into  Europe  and, 
through  the  development  of  the  navy  and  mercantile  enterprise,  over- 
seas into  the  whole  New  World. 

He  used  every  means  his  position  afforded  him  to  fulfill  his 
political  vision  both  at  home  and  abroad.   He  used  cultural  means: 
besides  his  patronage  of  the  arts,  his  own  position  as  Knight  of  the 
Garter  and  premier  courtier  made  him  a  living  image  of  the  Protestant 
imperialist  theme.   He  also  used  political  means:   his  work  on  the 
Council,  his  influence  over  Elizabeth,  and  his  own  military  role  in 
1585  were  all  aimed  at  making  his  vision  a  reality.   Leicester  was 
the  representative  of  the  Elizabethan  court  in  both  its  phases, 
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cultural  and  political. 

Leicester's  achievement  at  court  was  a  result  of  his  ability  to 
blend  the  cultural  and  political  aspects  of  court  life  in  his  own 
career.   He  was  able  to  use  the  courtly  romance  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  political  ambitions;  and  his  political  ability  was  great  enough 
to  justify  the  claims  of  his  role  in  the  courtly  romance.   Not  all 
the  members  of  Elizabeth's  court  were  as  successful  as  Leicester 
either  at  politics  or  at  courtly  games,  but  it  is  evident  that  all 
had  to  participate  to  some  extent  in  both.   Political  competence  was 
essential  for  any  courtier  to  truly  please  the  Queen,  but  so  was  style. 

Style,  or  facility  with  the  courtly  graces,  was  important  in  these 
men's  careers  in  three  ways.   Firstly,  they  had  to  catch  the  Queen's 
eye.   Leicester's  grace,  good  looks,  and  horsemanship  got  him  started 
in  his  career.   Lee's  achievements  at  arms  and  his  contribution  to 
the  courtly  romance  in  the  form  of  the  Accession  Day  tilts  earned  him 
a  high  political  and  ceremonial  position. 

Secondly,  facility  with  courtly  graces  was  an  important  part  of 

persuasion,  as  indicated  by  Castiglione: 

In  this  way,  the  courtier  will  be  able  to  lead  his  prince 
along  the  stern  path  of  virtue,  adorning  it,  however,  with 
shady  fronds  and  strewing  it  with  gay  flowers  to  lessen  the 
tedium  of  an  arduous  journey  for  one  whose  endurance  is 
slight;  and  so  now  with  arms  and  horses,  at  other  times  with 
verse  or  with  conversations  about  love,  and  with  all  the  means 
these  gentlemen  have  suggested,  he  will  be  able  to  keep  the 
prince  continually  absorbed  in  innocent  pleasures,  while  also, 
as  I  have  said,  always  accompanying  these  beguilements  with 
emphasis  on  some  virtuous  habit,  and  in  that  was  practicing  a 
healthy  deception  like  a  shrewd  doctor  who  ofen  spreads  some 
sweet  liquid  on  the  rim  of  a  cup  when  he  wants  a  frail  and 
sickly  child  to  take  bitter  medicine.^ 

Castiglione's  courtiers  here  maintain  that  the  proper  use  of 

courtly  persuasion  is  to  lead  the  Prince  along  paths  of  virtue. 
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Persuasion  could  also  be  used  to  gain  one's  own  ends.   Burghley  used 

courtly  arts  to  press  for  a  position  for  his  son;  Leicester  used  them 

in  an  attempt  to  persuade  the  Queen  to  release  him  from  his  role  as 

her  "lover."   Lee  used  them  when  hoping  for  court  advancement. 

Tilters  expressed  political  messages  in  their  costumes  and  shields. 

Advice  and  petitions  to  the  Queen  had  a  standard  component  of 

romantic  flattery.   Part  of  Sidney's  mistake  in  his  letter  to  the 

Queen  protesting  a  French  marriage  was  that  he  was  too  blunt.   As 

his  teacher  Languet  advised  him: 

I  admire  your  courage  in  freely  admonishing  the  Queen 
and  your  countrymen  of  that  which  is  to  the  State's 
advantage.   But  you  must  take  care  not  to  go  so  far  that 
the  unpopularity  of  your  conduct  be  more  than  you  can  bear. 
.  .  .When  you  find  that  your  opposition  only  draws  on  you 
dislike  and  aversion,  and  that  neither  your  country,  your 
friends,  nor  yourself  derive  any  advantage  from  it,  I 
advise  you  to  give  way  to  necessity  and  reserve  yourself 
for  better  times. ^5 

The  third  way  in  which  these  men  used  the  courtly  arts  was  to 
popularize  their  political  vision.   Sidney  is  the  most  extreme  ex- 
ample of  this  use  of  the  courtly  arts,  for  he  became  the  symbol  of 
the  progressive  Protestant  movement.   Essex  used  pomp  and  display 
to  gain  popular  favor  for  his  cause;  and  Leicester,  in  the  Netherlands, 
used  pageantry  and  ceremony  to  proclaim  his  position  to  the  Dutch 
people. 

In  these  ways,  courtiers  used  courtly  arts  to  further  their  politi- 
cal careers.  They  used  them  as  a  form  of  political  expression.   Be- 
cause the  courtly  arts  were  the  language  of  politics,  it  was  impossible 
for  a  courtier  to  be  "merely"  a  politician,  avoiding  the  cultural  as- 
pect of  the  court.   Because  the  court  was  the  center  of  politics,  it 
was  also  impossible  to  be  a  mere  "flower  of  the  court,"  avoiding 
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politics.   Those  two  aspects  of  courtly  life  were  intertwined, 
and  the  need  for  a  conjunctive  approach  to  them  is  clear. 


Chapter  5 
Conclusions 

The  courtly  romance  was  used  by  individuals  to  further  their 
careers,  but  it  was  also  used  by  the  court  as  a  whole  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Elizabethan  regime.   It  was  a  valuable  political  tool 
for  Elizabeth.   She  could  use  it  to  keep  her  courtiers  loyal  and  her 
subjects  adoring.   Pomp  and  ceremony  could  be  used  simply  to  increase 
the  glory  of  her  court  and  to  impress  foreign  visitors.   Courtly 
arts  and  expression  could  be  used  to  propagate  political  policies. 
Perhaps  most  importantly  for  our  understanding  of  the  period,  the 
courtly  romance  was  used  to  express  the  basic  principles  of  govern- 
ment and  society  in  sixteenth  century  England.  This  chapter  will 
summarize  the  political  importance  of  the  romance. 

Firstly,  the  courtly  romance  helped  Elizab.   .  to  instill  a  sense 
of  loyalty  to  the  Crown  in  her  courtiers.   Every  aspect  of  the  romance 
reinforced  the  concept  of  a  monarchy  from  which  all  power  and  glory 
flowed.   Paintings  like  the  Procession  Picture  which  express  the 
romance  show  the  courtier,  glorious  in  his  proximity  to  the  Queen 
but  humble  in  service  to  her.   The  Accession  Day  Tilts,  while  they 
could  be  used  by  courtiers  to  couch  petitions  or  gain  the  Queen's  eye, 
were,  in  essence,  courtly  displays  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the 
virgin  queen. 

If  the  courtly  romance  was  a  valuable  tool  in  Elizabeth's  re- 
lations with  her  courtiers,  it  was  just  as  valuable  in  presenting  her 
to  the  populace*   It  enabled  her  to  rule  through  an  apotheosis  of 
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herself.  The  Cult  of  Elizabeth  advertized  the  beauty,  virtue,  and 
piety  of  the  Queen  to  her  people.   To  them  she  was  presented  not  just 
as  a  queen  to  be  obeyed,  but  as  an  idol  to  be  revered.  The  Cult  of 
Elizabeth  aimed  to  create  a  new  fervor  of  patriotism  in  her  people. 

The  courtly  arts  were  important  for  another  aspect  of  popular 
relations,  for  they  were  a  major  form  of  propaganda,  expressing  the 
"correct"  view  of  the  regime  and  popularizing  policy.   The  Order  of 
the  Garter  with  its  public  ceremonies  helped  to  propagate  the  concept 
of  Protestant  chivalry.   Pictures  like  the  Crispin  de  Passe  engraving 
of  Elizabeth  helped  to  propagate  the  idea  of  English  imperialism. 
Royal  coats  of  arms  in  the  churches  pointed  to  the  Queen  as  the  head 
of  the  English  Church.   Davies'  Hymns  of  Astrea  were  just  the  right 
thing  for  helping  him  to  regain  respectability:   they  said  nothing  new, 
but  they  said  the  "correct"  thing  and  were  published  as  an  expression 
of  that. 

The  Cult  of  Elizabeth  could  be  put  to  specific  government  uses. 
When  Elizabeth  acceded  to  the  throne,  a  young  woman  inexperienced  in 
government,  a  great  deal  of  persuasion  was  necessary  to  establish  her 
in  power.   After  the  problems  of  Mary's  reign,  men  were  not  anxious 
for  another  woman  ruler.   It  was  necessary  too,  to  reestablish  Protes- 
tantism as  the  national  religion.   The  two  topics  were  combined  in 
the  festivities  that  accompanied  Elizabeth's  accession.   Her  femininity 
was  made  into  an  asset  as  she  was  presented  as  a  goddess  of  virtue 
and  the  virgin  restorer  of  the  true  church.   As  she  made  her  first 
progress  through  the  English  countryside,  bells  were  rung  and  people 
were  called  out  to  celebrate  the  glory  of  their  new  queen.   As  she 
passed  from  town  to  town,  she  was  greeted  with  fireworks,  festivals, 
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and  pageants  in  her  honor,  all  coordinated  by  the  members  of  her 
court.   As  the  reign  progressed,  the  courtly  arts  were  turned  to  the 
purpose  of  sustaining  loyalty  to  the  Queen,  as  has  been  shown.   The 
Cult  became  more  nationalistic,  more  romantic,  and  more  confidently 
expressed. 

The  most  direct  propagandizing  was  done  through  literature,  in 
the  forms  of  pamphlets,  tracts,  and  tributes.   Elizabeth  claimed  to 
rule  by  the  will  of  her  people,  but  public  opinion  was  directed  by 
her  agents  of  patronage.   Specific  areas  of  propaganda  were  sometimes 
delegated  to  specific  patrons  of  literature.   Leicester,  because  of 
his  progressive  Protestant  position,  was  assigned  the  anti-Jesuit 
campaign  in  the  early  1580' s;  and  Raleigh,  with  his  New  World  interests, 
was  assigned  the  exploration  campaign  later  in  that  decade.    In 
general,  however,  courtiers  took  it  upon  themselves  to  expend  their 
patronage  at  their  discretion  for  the  Queen's  benefit  and  the  welfare 
of  the  realm.   Patriotism  was  the  common  ingredient  of  all  literary 
works,  whether  scholarly  translations  dedicated  to  English  learning 
or  paeans  of  praise  to  the  Queen. 

The  courtly  romance  was  valuable  to  Elizabeth  not  only  in  re- 
lations with  her  courtiers  and  the  populace,  but  also  in  foreign  re- 
lations.  It  proclaimed  to  the  rest  of  the  world  England's  affection 
for  its  queen.   It  presented  an  image  of  a  powerful  monarch  presiding 

over  a  glorious  court.   Grandeur  was  a  symbol  of  power  in  the  six- 

2 
teenth  century,   and  special  care  was  taken,  when  foreign  dignitaries 

were  visiting,  to  make  court  ceremony  especially  impressive.   In  1581 

Elizabeth  ordered  an  especially  elaborate  tilt  to  impress  the  Duke  of 

Anjou.   In  1600,  when  Russian  ambassadors  were  present  at  court,  she 
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ordered  an  especially  solemn  tilt,  feeling  that  they  would  be  more 

3 
impressed  by  a  sober  show  of  power  than  by  frivolous  courtly  games. 

Court  rituals  and  ceremony  could  be  used  to  bestow  special  honor  on 

foreign  dignitaries,  too.  The  Russian  ambassadors  in  1600  were 

greatly  impressed  that  they  alone  were  allowed  to  join  the  Queen  in 

her  box  at  the  tilt  while  the  emissaries  of  the  King  of  Barbary  were 

relegated  to  stand  below.   Foreigners  could  be  invested  with  the 

Order  of  the  Garter  as  well.   Even  Catholics  could  be  invested: 

Charles  IX  was  so  invested  in  1564,  marking  the  end  of  hostilities 

between  England  and  France;  Emperor  Maximilian  was  invested  in  1567, 

and  Henri  II  in  1585.   Foreign  Protestants  who  received  the  honor 

included  the  Duke  of  Holstein,  John  Casimir,  and  Frederick  II  of 

Denmark. 

All  of  this  presumes  that  the  courtly  romance  was  consciously 

created  and  maintained  as  a  political  tool.   Evidence  indicates  that 

it  was.   In  the  first  place,  the  court  controlled  the  avenues  through 

5 
which  it  was  propagated,  either  directly  or  through  patronage. 

Printing  was  under  royal  protection,  and  methods  of  censorship  were 

being  improved.  Writing,  moreover,  was  almost  universally  patronized 

by  great  men  of  the  court.   Portraits  of  the  Queen  were  restricted  to 

(unless  by  the  instructions  of  a  patron  of  good  taste,)  copies  of  an 

6 
official  portrait.    Companies  of  actors  were  sponsored  by  great  lords 

of  the  court  and  subject  to  government  regulation.  The  Mastership 

of  the  Revels,  once  an  undignified  Household  office  connected  with 

sponsoring  court  entertainment,  became  a  position  of  great  political 

importance  under  Henry  VIII  and  Elizabeth.  The  court's  control  over 

the  vehicles  of  cultural  expression  suggests  that  they  were  consciously 
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used  by  the  court  in  developing  the  courtly  romance. 

Secondly,  the  use  of  the  courtly  arts  as  an  instrument  of  policy 

7 
was  not  new  either  in  England  or  on  the  Continent.    Elizabeth's 

father  and  grandfather  had  used  some  of  the  same  techniques  to 
establish  and  consolidate  the  Tudor  dynasty.  The  main  changes  under 
Elizabeth  were  the  increased  intensity  and  control  of  royal  image- 
making  by  the  court.   In  general,  however,  the  use  of  the  courtly 
arts  was  part  of  a  tradition,  consciously  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Queen. 

Finally,  letters  and  other  contemporary  documents  suggest  that 
the  courtly  drama  was  a  conscious  effort  sustained  not  only  on  the  Queen's 
behalf,  but  also  for  the  benefit  of  the  courtiers.   Francis  Bacon's 
advice  that  Essex  renew  the  sincerity  of  his  compliments  to  the  Queen 
is  a  good  example.   Especially  as  Elizabeth  got  older  and  her  image 
became  more  and  more  obviously  fanciful,  the  effort  to  sustain  her 
personal  cult  must  have  become  more  conscious. 

To  say  that  the  courtly  romance  was  the  product  of  conscious  effort 
and  design  on  the  part  of  the  Elizabethan  court  is  not  to  imply  that  it 
involved  a  suspension  of  belief  or  principle  on  the  part  of  the  courtiers. 
On  the  contrary,  the  courtly  romance  was  an  affirmation  of  the  basic 
principles  of  government  and  society  which  they  held  true.   It  upheld 
the  monarchial  system  of  government  and  set  the  monarch  supreme  over 
her  court  and  nobility.   After  the  turmoil  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
Englishmen  had  been  committed  to  the  concept  of  a  strong  monarchy, 

uniting  the  people  under  one  head.   It  promoted  a  patriotic  nationalism 

g 
that  bid  men  stand  for  England,  one  people  under  one  Crown.   The 

courtly  romance  upheld  a  social  hierarchy  in  which  power  was  delegated 
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from  the  monarch  to  her  ministers  and  nobility,  who  in  turn  were 
responsible  for  justice  and  the  well-being  of  the  people.   It  upheld 
Protestantism,  held  by  most  to  be  the  true  religion  of  England. 
Finally,  it  promoted  a  concept  of  religious  and  nationalistic  im- 
perialism, which  was  to  add  to  the  glory  of  the  English  Crown  and 
Church. 

The  English  court  and  the  English  people  believed  in  the  romance 
they  created  as  a  symbol  of  their  government  and  society.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  they  were  blind  to  the  defects  of  their  society.   They 
did  not  view  the  romance  as  a  necessarily  true  (i.e.  realistic)  picture 
of  their  society,  but  rather  as  a  symbol  of  their  values.   It  was  the 
standard  on  which  society  was  based. 

The  courtly  romance  consisted  of  a  cult  developed  around  the  person 
of  Elizabeth  together  with  a  mode  of  courtly  behavior  expressed  by  her 
courtiers  in  role-playing  and  courtly  arts  and  games.   It  was  a  product 
of  the  growth  of  humanism  together  with  patriotic  nationalism  and 
devotion  to  the  Crown.   In  expression,  however,  it  remained  essentially 
Medieval  (or  neo-Medieval)  and  romantic.   The  courtly  romance  was,  above 
all,  a  living  metaphor  of  devotion  to  the  Queen  and  therefore  to  the 
country  of  which  she  was  a  symbol.   Courtiers  were  able  to  use  it  to 
personal  advantage  because  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  Crown  were 
major  prerequisites  for  service  to  it.  Those  who  expressed  loyalty 
and  devotion  (through  the  courtly  romance  or  some  other  way)  were  more 
likely  to  be  considered  for  court  office.   The  courtly  romance  was 
useful  as  a  metaphor  not  only  for  the  message  it  expressed  but  also 
for  the  actual  value  of  the  expression.   As  it  expressed  devotion  to 
the  Crown,  it  also  encouraged  it;  as  it  demonstrated  Elizabeth's  power 
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and  glory,  it  also  enhanced  it. 

Thus,  the  courtly  romance  was  very  important  politically;  it 
was,  in  fact,  the  language  of  politics.   As  such,  it  gave  courtiers 
a  distinctive  political  language  which  set  them  apart.   It  expressed 
the  existing  political  order,  graphically  revealing  the  relative 
positions  of  courtiers  and  their  relations  to  the  Queen.   (Recall  the 
function  of  the  Procession  Picture  in  demonstrating  Worcester's  pres- 
tige.)  It  also  expressed  a  vision  of  the  standard  the  Elizabethan 
regime  set  for  itself  in  terms  of  a  Golden  Age  regime  of  English 
Protestantism  and  chivalry. 

Professor  Elton  contends  that  the  courtly  romance  has  received 

too  much  attention  from  historians,  and  that  the  vision  of  Glorianna 

has  distorted  our  view  of  Elizabethan  politics  and  power  struggles. 

So  long  as  we  are  guided  to  regard  the  Court  of  Elizabeth 
as  mainly  a  cultural  centre  for  the  English  Renaissance  (with 
Philip  Sidney  our  paradigmatic  courtier),  or  as  merely  the 
organization  which  permitted  the  percolation  of  patronage; 
so  long  as  we  fail  to  treat  it  as  the  centre  of  political  power 
struggles;  so  long  as  it  is  held  that  in  the  affairs  that  mat- 
tered the  Queen  ruled  all  with  an  even  hand  and  a  subtle  mind; 
in  short,  so  long  as  Glorianna  continues  to  occupy  that  throne, 
I  doubt  whether  we  shall  ever  really  get  to  the  roots  of  politi- 
cal life  in  her  reign.  We  need  no  more  reveries  on  accession 
tilts  and  symbolism,  no  more  pretty  pictures  of  gallants  and 
galliards;  could  we  instead  have  painful  studies  of  Acatry  and 
Pantry,  of  vicechamberlains  and  ladies  of  the  Privy  Chamber?^ 

It  is  true  that  simple  descriptions  of  the  courtly  romance  are  not  very 

useful  in  determining  the  actual  processes  of  political  deals  and  power 

struggles.  The  courtly  romance  expressed  a  vision  far  more  effectively 

than  it  expressed  the  actuality.   It  is  true  that  as  long  as  they  fail 

to  treat  the  political  aspects  of  the  court,  "we  need  no  more  reveries 

on  accession  tilts  and  symbolism,  no  more  pretty  pictures  of  gallants 
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galliards."   The  subject  should  not  be  dropped  entirely,  however. 
The  courtly  romance  was  Important  in  Elizabethan  life  and  thought, 
and  it  had  important  political  implications.   A  careful  and  properly 
balanced  study  of  the  romance  of  Elizabeth's  court  may  indeed  help 
us  "get  to  the  roots  of  political  life  in  her  reign,"  for  it  is  there 
that  the  basic  concepts  of  political  thought  are  expressed.   If  the 
Elizabethans  believed  in  man's  capacity  to  shape  his  own  destiny, 
then  the  roles  to  which  courtiers  aspired  reflect  their  honest  politi- 
cal and  social  goals.   The  image  they  created  for  Elizabeth  reflects 
their  concept  of  what  a  queen  should  (and  could?)  be.   The  courtly 
romance  should  be  studied,  but  not  just  as  the  roots  of  a  cultural 
renaissance;  it  should  be  studied  as  an  expression  of  the  political 
and  social  philosophy  of  the  sixteenth  century.   It  must  be  seen  in 
the  context  of  the  Elizabethan  "world  view,"  with  its  ideals  of 
nationalism,  humanism,  and  Protestantism. 

The  politics  of  the  Elizabethan  court  cannot  be  divorced  from 
the  courtly  romance.  Those  two  aspects  of  the  court  were  so  inexora- 
bly intertwined  that  a  study  of  either  one  without  the  other  can  be 
neither  complete  nor  balanced.   The  careers  of  the  courtiers  examined 
in  chapter  four  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  a  conjunctive  approach 
to  culture  and  politics  in  the  Elizabethan  court  such  as  this  paper 
has  taken. 
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